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For the Month of February, 1781. 





The Works of Lucian, from the Greek, by Thomas Francklin, 
D.D. Cadell. [Continued from vol. L. p. 428.] 


Ccording to our promife we now proceed in our review 

of the work before us. The firft volume contains twent y- 

feven tracts of various kinds, with the following titles, and in 
the following order. 

I. The Dream.—This is nothing more than the relation of 
an adventure which happened to Lucian in the early part of 
“life. Having been chaftifed by his uncle,’ who was 4 fta- 
tuary, and to whom he had been fent to learn his art, “he télls 
us that the fame night two women, ‘one reprefenting the Ge- 
nius of Sculpture, the other the Genius of Eloquence, 
appeared to him, From the difcourfe of the latter, he was 
induced to quit the art for which his parents intended him, 
and. follow the profeffion of a rhetorician. The ftory is 
pleafingly told, and, not improbably, was meant by Lucian 
as a parody of the famous.choice of Hercules. 

II. Prometheus.—This is an attempt to explain why fome 
perfon (who it feems was Lucian’s enemy.) had called him Pro- 
metheus. For this he affigns feveral reafons, fupporting them 
with good-natured raillery, and at the fame time entering into 
a defence of the mode of writing he had adopted. 

III. Nigrinus.—Lucian, who probably’ had attended the 
{chool, and admired the doftrines of fome philofopher of this 
name, puts his praifes into the mouth of a friend who is fup - 
pofed to be juft come from the lectures of Nigrinus, and, at 
Lucian’s requeft, repeats to him what he has heard. This 
dialogue contains much good fenfe, and ftrong humour; and 
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many of the obfervations, as the tranflator remarks, though 
calculated for the meridian of Rome or Athens, would ferve, 
with very little alteration, for our own corrupted capital. — 

IV. Timon, or the Man-Hater.—'This dialogue is upon 
the fame fubje& with the Timon of Shakfpeare ; the glowing 
poetry, and finifhed character of the latter is indeed inimitable ; 
but Lucian’s Timon poffeffes no inconfiderable fhare of raillery 
and obfervation. Jupiter orders Mercury to conduct Plutus, 
the God of Riches, a fecond time to Timon. ‘The relation 
which Plutus gives of his condué&t towards mankind, and their 
behaviour, fhews great knowlege of the world, and is, at the 
fame time, replete with humour. 


‘ Mercury. Come, Plutus, let us be gone. How is this? 
limping : I did not know you were lame as well as blind. 

© Plutus. Tam not always fo, Mercury ; but whenever Ju- 
piter fends me to any body, Ido not know howit is, butlam 
generally tardy, and hop a little ; fo that fometimes the perfon 
that expects me, grows old before [ get to him. Whereas, 
when I take my leave, I have wings {wifter than a bird; no 
fooner are the doors unbarred, than, like a conqueror in the 
race, I fly over the whole courfe at a leap, and am fecarce feen 
“by the fpetators. | 

‘ Mer. That is falfe; for I could mention feveral who had 
not a farthing over night to buy a halter with, and next day 
lived in riches and fplendor ; were’ drawn in their chariots by 
white horfes, though a little before they were not worth a jack- 
afs: fome I.have feen clothed in purple, and rolling in mo- 
ney, who could hardly believe it themfelves, and thought “it 
came to them in a dream. , 

‘ Plu. That is quite another affair, Mercury: I did not 
walk on my own feet then, but was carried; not Jupiter, but 
Pluto, the god of riches, as his name imports, fent me to 
them: thefe people, when F aim to pafs from one to the other, 
put me into their wills, feal me up carefully, and carry -me 
about in a bag. When the poffefior dies, he is thrown into 
fome dark corner of the houfe, and covered with a rag of old 
Jinen, where the cats fight for him. Mean time, the wifhful 
heir gapes after me, like young fwallows after the old bird 
that is flying round them; at length, when the feal is taken 
off, the ribbon untied, and the will opened, my new mafter’s 
name appears; perhaps fome relation, perhaps a parafite, or 


dirty flave, who had curried favour by fervile adulation, fome 


pander to his pleafures, who now enjoys the rewards of his 
infamous fervice, who immediately ferzes on me and the will 
together, and runs off; changes his name, and, mftead of 
Byrria, Dromo, or Tibius, now takes the name of Megacles, 
or Megabyzus, or i’rotarchus: leaving the reft of the expeat- 
ants gaping and looking at one another in filent forrow; griev- 
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ing with great fincerity, that fo fine and fat a fifth thould efcape 
‘out of their net. He feizes immediately upon me, and, 
though the wretch has hardly forgot the terrors of a whip and 
goal, falls upon every body he meets, and beats his fellow- 
fervants moft unmercifully, by way of retaliation; till, at 
length, falling into the hands of fome rapacious harlot, turn- 
ing horfe-racer, or becoming a prey to flatterers, who fwear he 
is handfomer than:Ninus, better born than Codrus or Cecrops, 
wifer than Ulyfles, and richer than fifteen Croefufes ; in a very 
fhort {pace of time, he lavifhes away all that treafure which he 
had been fcraping up for fo many years by rapine, perjury, dad’ 
extortion. 

‘Mer. It is often, indeed, as you fay: but when you go 
of your own accord, blind as you are, how do you do to find 
your way; or, ‘when Jupiter fends you to any body, how do 
you diftinguith fo as to know whether they are deferving of his 
bounty, and the perfons he means to oblige? 

-¢ Plu. Do you think I can always find that out? 

‘ Mer. By Jove, very feldom, or you would not pafs by 
Ariftides, and go to Hipponicus, Callias, and many others, 
who do not deferve a fingle farthing. But how do you do when 
you are fent abroad ? 

‘ Piz. Irun up and down, from place to place, till I light 
on fomebody by mere chance ; and whoever he is that comes 
firft in my way, has me, takes me home with him, and pays 
his adorations to you for his unexpected good fortune: ~ 

‘ Mer. Jupiter then is deceived all the while in imagining 
that you beftow riches on thofe only whom he thinks deferving 
of them. 

¢ Plu. And deceived he ought to be, when he knows I am 
ftone blind, to fend me out in fearch of a thing’ that is no 
longer to be found upon earth ;-or at leaft fo fearce and fo fmall, 
that a Lynceus could not eafily difcoverit. When the good 
are fo rarely. to be met with, and the bad fo numerous and f¢ 
fortunate, it is no wonder I fhould fall fo perpetually in the 
way of, and be caught by them. 

‘ Mer., But how happens it, that when you leave them, you 
get off fo expeditiouily, though you cannot poffibly know the 
way? F 

: Plu. Then have I the ufe both of my eyes and feet, when- 
ever [ find an opportunity of flying away from them. 

© Mer. One thing more I would afk you: how comes it about 
that, with that pale vifage, without eyes (for blind you are), 
and fo weak in the ancles, you have fo many admirers? All 
the world feems in love with you ; happy are thofe who enjoy 
you, and to thofe who cannot, life is burthenfome: many have 
I known fo deeply {mitten with you, as to caft themfelves from 
a high rock down into the wide ocean, only becaufe you 
feemed to flight and take no notice of them. ‘Though, at the 
fame time, I believe you will confefs, if you knew any thing 
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of yourfelf, that they are little better than madmen in enters 
taining fo ridiculous a paffion. 
‘ Plu. Do you think I appear to them fuch as I really am, 
Blind and lame, and with all thofe imperfections about me? 
* Mer. Why not, unlefs they are as blind as yourfelf? 
_» © Pla, They are not blind, my friend; but that ignorance 

and folly, which is now become univerfal, darkens their un- 
derftanding: add to this, that to hide as much as poflible my 
deformity, I put on a beautiful mafk, covered with gold and 
jewels, and appear to them in a robe of various colours; they, 
imagining that they are beholding true and native beauty, 
fall moft miferably in love with, and die if they do not poffefs: 
me; though, if I was fairly ftripped naked before them, they 
would condemn their own blindne‘s in loving any thing fo un- 
lovely and difguftful. 

S Mer. But when they are grown rich, and, by virtue of this 
fame mafk, you have happened to deceive them ; how happens 
it, that, rather than part with the mafk, they would fooner 
lofe their head? When they look on the infide, it is im- 
poflibie but they muft fee it is nothing but the deception of the 

old. 
= Pix, In that cafe, Mercury, there are many things in my 
favour. 

© Mer. What are they 

© Pix. No fooner, you muft know, does the happy man open 
his doors to me, tut with me rufh in unfeen, Pride, Folly, 
Madnefs, Fraud, In{olence, and a thoufand more ; thefe take 
‘ immediate pofleflion of his foul: he admires every thing that 
fhould not be admired, and purfues every thing that he ought 
to avoid: dotes on me who brought all the evil upon him; 
and would fufier any thing rather than be forced to part 
from me. : 
. © Mer But you are fo fmooth and flippery, that when you 

are upon the wing, there is no fuch thing as laying hold of 
you; you flip away, fome how, through the fingers, like an 
eel; whilft Poverty, on the other hand, is glutinous, and 
fticks clofe; and has fo many crooked hooks all over her 


body, that if once you touch, yow cannot eafily get rid of 


her.’ 


‘, Haleyon.—The ftory of the halcyon, as elegantly teld 
by Ovid, in the eleventh book of the Metamorphofes, is here 
apparently meant to be ridiculed; and yet Lucian puts fuch 
fentiments into the mouth of Socrates, concerning the inability 
of. man to fathom the myfteries of Creation, as almoit counter- 
aét the force of his own raillery. 

VI. Caucafus, or Prometheus.—In this dialogue Prometheus 
juttifies himfelf to Mercury and Vulcan (while they are faften- 
ing him to the rock) from. the crimes imputed to him by |u- 

piter 
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piter; and arraigns the father of the gods for punifhing him 
unjuftly. The Prometheus of Lucian is a tolerable difputant, 
and not deficient in fubtilty, but he has not the fortitude and 
dignity of the Prometheus-of Efchylus: The latter is, in 
truth, as. much fuperior to the former, as Efchylus is~to 
Lucian. 

VII. Dialogues of the Gods.—Thefe are little more than 
arepetition of the adventures of the deities, which are com- 
monly known. Indeed the mere recapitulation of them ren- 
ders them fufficiently ridiculous, as Lucian doubtlefs meant it 
Should, without any additional firokes of humour. Yet this 
chaotic mafs, this abfurd heterogeneous fyftem of pagan the- 
ology, which till lately was equally inexplicable to the mo- 
derns as ancients, has Bryant illuftrated and explained. What 
Newton did for philofophy, he has done for mythology, draw- 
ing afide the impenetrable veil which enveloped her; and, 
by the aid of a few fixed and general principles, explaining her 
greateft myfteries. The wonder in both is, now we contem- 
plate the ftru€ture which each of them has raifed, that no one 
ever thought of raifing them before; for as Newton’s Prin- 
cipia is founded on the writings of the ancients, and the in- 
ventions of the moderns who -were prior to him, fo the dif- 
coveries of Bryant may be traced in the old writers, as 
his numerous quotations fuffiaently prove. Yet their com- 
prehenfive genius alone (each in its proper fphere) ever thought 
‘of making fuch application of the writings of thofe who pre- 
ceded, them. 

VIII. Dialogues of the Dead.—Thefe, like the Dialogues 
of the Gods, are various, and, in general, fhort, but have 
more obfervation and pointed fatirein them. Lucian is better 
known by thefe dialogues, than by any other part of his 
writings. They have been much read and imitated by fe- 
veral of the moderns, of whom Fontanelle and lord Lytteltan 
are the principal. ‘The idea was certainly a good one, and 
gives great room for variety of character, @bfervation, and 
fatire. 

In the dialogue between Maufolus and Drogenes, who is 
proud of the maufoleum raifed to his memory by Artemifia, 
his wife,—the tranflator in mentioning her affection, whe 
after burning her hufband’s body, mixed his afhes with {pices 
and perfumes, infufed them in water and drank them up, has 
recorded in a note a fimilar modern inftance in a Mr. 
Vanbutchell, which note, for the fingularity of the fa&, as 
well as becaufe it was the occafion of fome good Latin veries, 


we {hall tranicribe. 
Gs. Mr, 
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¢ Mr. Van-Butchel, a moft ingenious artift, had the mis- 
fortune, fonie few years ago, to lofe the wife of his bofom: 
unwilling, however, to part with her fo foon, or to confign 
her, like comimon clay, to a dirty grave, immediately after 
her deceafe; he contrived, with the affiftance of. Mr. Hunter, 
one of the firft anatomifts in the kingdom, by means of a 
kind of pickle, fo to preferve the body as to give it nearly the 
appearance, of life and health, put it into a glafs-cafe, and 
fhewed it for a Jong time to his friends and acquaintance, and 
where it may, for ought I know, remain to this day. An 
eminent ah peciat, now living, who is as well known for his 
claflical tafte and extenfive learning, as for his extraordinary 
{kill in his profeffion, has reeorded this fingular tranfaction in 
fome excellent Latin lines, which, as,-I believe, they were 
never yet printed, I fhall here fubjoin (forgive mé this’ li- 
berty, my good friend, Dr. Baker), for the entertainment of 
my readers, 
* In reliquias Mariz Vanbutchel novo miraculo confervatas, & 
a marito {uo fuperftites cultu quotidiano adoratas. 
Hic, exfors tumuli, jacet 
Uxor Joannis Vanbutchel, 
Integra omniné & incorrupta, 
_Viri fui amantiffimi 
Defiderium fimul & deliciz ; 
Quam gravi morbo vitiatam, 
Confumptamque tandem longa morte, 
In hance, quam cernis, nitorem, 
In hanc {peciem & colorem viventis 
Ab indecora putredine vindicavit, 
Invita & repugnante natura, 
Vir egregius, Gulielmus Hunterus, 
Artificii prius intentati 
Inventor idem & perfeétor. 
_ QO! fortunatum maritum, 
Cui datur 
Uxorem multim amatam 
Retinere una in unis edibus, 
Affari, tangere, comple&i, 
Propter dormire, fi lubet, 
‘Non fatis modd fuperftitem, 
Sed, (quod mirabilius) 
Etiam fuaviorem, 
Venuitiorem, 
3 | Habitiorem, 
Solidam magis, & magis fucci plenam,. 
Quam cum ipfa in vivis fuerit ! 
O! fortunatum virum, & invidendum, 
Cui peculiare hoc, & proprium contingit, 
- Apud fe habere feminam - - 
Conftantem fibi, 
Et horis omnibus eandem !’ 
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- Lee, in the banquet fcene of his Alexander, has made good 
ufe of the dialogue between Alexander and Philip, one of 
Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead; only what in Lucian is faid 
by Philip, is there put into'the mouth of Clytus, 

In another of thefe Dialogues of the Dead, where Menip- 
pus, Charmoleus, Lampichus, Damafias, Crates, a Philofo- 
pher, and Rhetorician, with feveral other dead men, are 
about ferrying over Styx in Charon’s boat, Lucian proves that 
notwithftanding he laughs at all other fects, he is partial to 
his own; for while Mercury makes the other paflengers 
lay afide their fuperfluities, as Charmoleus his beauty—Lam- 
pichus his riches, pride, and oftentation— Crates his luxury 
and effeminacy—the Philofopher his beard and his flattery—~ 
and the Rhetorician his antithefis and laboured periods ; yet 
he fuffers Menippus, the Cynic, to carry over his jefts and ri- 
dicule. 
© Philofopber. Do you, Menippus, lay afide your infolence, 
your flippant tongue, your’ mirth, your Jefts, and ridicule: yo 
are the only laugher amongit us. 

‘ Mercury. On no account, Menippus, part with them; no, 
no: keep them by all means. they are light and eafily carried ; 
befides, they may be ufeful in the voyage: but do you, Mr. 
Orator, lay by thofe contradictions in terms, your antithefes, 
your jaboured periods, hyperboles, barbarifms, and all that 
weight of verbolity.’ 


Now this is hardly fair—for there furely is as much danger 
of abufing a talent for ridicule, as any other talent; and it 
perhaps is productive of more mifchief. 

As a proof that Lucian is apt to repeat himfelf, no leds 
than fix of thefe dialogues of the dead are a fatire upon le- 
gacy-hunting ; a fpecies of parafitifm extremely common among 
the Romans, many of whom poffeffed fuch immenfe riches, 
that the fortunes of the richeft of our nabobs fink into nothing 
on acomparifon. Ben Jonfon, as he is fo frequently at his 
books, very probably formed the idea of his Volpone from 
thefe dialogues.— Another proof that when Lucian gets hold 
of a thought; he frequently does not know how to quit it, 
is his dwelling fo long upon the circumftance (however well 
imagined) of there being no diftinétion in the regions below 
in point of beauty, all having alike bald fculls, flat nofes, and 
hollow eyes. ‘This idea is the fubje&t of four of thefe Dia- 
logues of the Dead ; and in the next dialogue, called Menip- 
pus, he thus repeats it. 


‘ It was no eafy matter to know one from another: for, 
when their bones are Jain bare, they are all alike; nor were 
we able, till-we had for along time reviewed, to diftinguith 
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them, as they laid one upon another, without any of thofe 
marks, or that finery, which we knew them by whilft ‘upon 
earth; fo that, when a heap of tkeletons were got together, all 
refembled one another, with their.ghaitly terrifying looks, and 
fhewing their naked teeth :.1 could not know Therfites from 
the: béautiful Nereus, the beggar Irus from the king of the 
Pheacians, or Pyrrhias the cook from Agamemnon; for not 
the leaft ancient mark remained; their bones were all alike, 
without fo much as a title to diftinguifh them.’ 


This reminds us firongly of Hamlet’s fpeech over the fcull 
of Yoric.—‘ Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell 
her, let her paint an inch thick to this favour fhe mutt 
come.’ 

IX. Menippus, or the Oracle of the Dead.—In this dialogue 
Menippus, being diflatisfied with the doétrines of the Grecian 
philofophers, goes to confult one of the Chaldean magi, who, 
after various luftrations and magical ceremonies, takes him 
down to hell. Lucian here certainly intended to laugh at Ho- 
mer’s defcription of the infernal regions, in the 11th book of 
the Odyfiey, which, to fay the truth, is every way inferior 
to the 6th book of Virgil. The dialogue abounds with good 
fenfe. : 


We know not whether the author of Hurlothrumbo ever 


faw this dialogue of Lucian; but from the fimilarity of a. 


paffage in each, one would almoft fufpe& that in Hurlo- 
thrumbo tobe an imitation. Menippus, {peaking of what he 
faw in the infernal regions, fays, 


“ You would have {miled to fee fome of our kings and fa- 
traps turned beggars there, or felling falt-fith for their bread, 
or teaching fchool, fcoffed at, and buffeted like the meaneft 
flaves. I could fcarce contain myfelf, when I faw Philip of 
Macedon there, as they pointed him out to me, in a corner, 
healing the wounds of old fhoes; many others, likewife, did I 
fee begging in the highway.’ 


And lord Flame, one of the charaéters of Hurlothrumbo, in 


a defcription of the next world, after giving fome general ac- 
count of the ftate of {pirits there, fays, 


‘ Queen Elizabeth isin her hut felling of fried fritters ; 
Pompey and Alexander carry charcoal to feed her fire ;: the 
great mogul, the czar, the emperor, the grand Turk, and 
Ceiar are fcrambling for the crops of the pan, and, as they 
are wont, are {fcuffling for trifles, til] it. raifes their inextin- 
gu fhable rage to loggerheads.’ 


X. Charon, or the Spectators.—Charon defirous of know- 
ing what thofe precious things are which mortals fo much la. 
ment the lofs of when they come down to him, has taken a 


trip 
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trip to earth to fatisfy himfelf, and meeting with Mercury 
defires him to be his guide, ana fhew him every thing. Mer-. 
cury tells him it would be endlefs to examine things fepa- 
rately, and that the only way is to get upon fome eminence 
where he may fee the whole world at once. Accordingly, in 
ridicule of the poetical ftory of the giants, Mercury rolls Pe- 
lion and Offa on Olympus, and fets Oeta and. Parnaflus on 
them. From the top of Parnaffus, Mercury defcribes to Cha- 
ron what is below. The dialogue is replete with true hu- 
mour, and ridicule on the vain and foolifh purfuits of man- 
kind, who act as if they wére never to die. This dialogue 
might poflibly furnifh Le Sage with the hint of his Diable 
Boiteux ; though it muft be confeffed there are one or two 
more of Lucian’s dialogues which feem to have nearly an equal 
claim to this honour. 

XI. On Sacrifices. —This little tra& is a keen and fevere 
farcafm on the Pagan theogony, and the ancient facrifices. | 
Lucian here leaves the indireét mode of ridicule which he in 
general ufes, and in his own perfon, without any kind of veil, 
{catters his ftri€tures. Abfurd, however, as the Grecian and 
Roman facrifices were, fomething analogous to them has been 
found in every quarter of the globe; and no wonder, fince 
they all had one common origin, an internal confcioufnefs of 
having offended the Supreme Being, which, joined to unfuit- 
able notions and apprehenfions of his attributes, occafioned all 
the follies and horrors which have attended them. 

XII. The Sale of Philofophers.—The title of this dialogue 
{nfficiently explains itfelf. The different founders of the dif- 
ferent fects of philofophy are put up to: fale like flaves in the 
market-place. ‘The various modes, tenets, and principles of 
every fect of ancient philofophers, are here expofed with fuch. . 
a fund of humour, that it is almoft impoflible to help join- 
ing in the laugh, though the ridicule is frequently falfe, as 
the. following extract will fufficiently thew. Socrates is put 
up to fale ; the bidder for him thus accofts him : 


‘ Bidder. Tell me, fir, what are your perfections ? 

« Socrates. 1am fond of boys, and a great proficient in the 
art of love. 

¢ Bid. Then I muft not buy you, for I wanted a tutor for my 
child, who is very handfome. | 

‘ So. And who is fitter than myfelf to take care of a beau- 
tiful youth? I am no lover of the body ; it is the beauty of the 
foul that ] admire: be not alarmed, though they lie under 
the fame covering with me, they will tell you I never hurt 


them; 
od Bid. 
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¢ Bid. A. lover of boys, and think of nothing but’ their’ 
minds !‘ under the fame covering too. It is rather in- 
éeredible. 
‘ «$0. By the dog and plane-tree, but it is fo. 
: * Bid. O Hercules! what ftrange kind of gods to fwear by! 
- * So. How! is not the dog a god? Knoweit thou, not how 
great Anubis is in Zgypt, and Sirius in heaven, and Cerberus 
in hell? 
* Bid.*You are right ; I was miftaken: but what is your 
manner of living ? 
‘ So. I live in a certain city, which I built myfelf, in a new 
republic, and abide by my own laws. 
¢ Bid. I fhould be glad to hear one of them. 
¢ So. I will tell you one that I made, the greateft of them 
all, concerning women: it is enacted, that none fhall be the 
property of any particular perfon; but that as many as pleafe 
may come'in for a fhare of her after marriage. 
‘ Bid. How is that! annul the laws againit adultery ! 
- * So. Aye, by Jove, and put an end at once to all the idle 
talk about fuch trifles. 
¢ Bid. And what have you decreed with regard to boys in 
the flower of their youth ? 
‘ So, Thefe are referved for the good and brave, as their re- 
ward after any noble and great action. 
‘ Bid. What amazing generolity !’ 


However, that Lucian did not mean here to be taken 
ferioufly, appears from the next dialogue, called 

XIJ. The Fifherman.—In this the philofophers arraign Lu- 
cian before Philofophy herfelf, for the abufe he has thrown 
upon them. He is called upon by Philofophy to anfwer for 
himfelf ; and after a long harangue, in which he endeavours 
to fhow that it was the vain pretenders to philofophy, and 
not the real followers of the goddefs, whom he. had turned into 
ridicule, he thus concludes his defence. 


‘ Once, upon a time, a certain AZgyptian monarch, we are 
told, taught fome apes to dance the Pyrrhic dance ; the beafts 
(for they mimic every human attion), foon learned their leffon, 
and fkipped about in mafks, and purple robes, and the fight 
pleafed for a long time; till an arch fellow, who came as a 
ipectator, took fome nuts out of his bofom, and threw a hand- 
ful amongft themg when the performers immediately forgot 
their profeflion, and, from Pyrrhic dancers, returned to mere 

_ apes again, tore off their matks and cloaths, and went to fight- 
ing. for the fruit : thus was the celebrity at once diffolved, to 
the great diverfion of the fpeétators. And juft in the fame man- 
ner do thefe men act. Thefe I have expofed, not will I ever 
ceafe to detect their frauds, to laugh at, and to ridicule-them: 

but 
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but of you, and fuch as refemble you (for many fill there are 
who follow true philofophy, and obferve’ your laws), I were 
mad indeed, to utter any thing fevere, or difrefpetful. What, 
indeed, could I fay, or what is there in-your lives-fimilar to ° 
theirs? But, furely, to deteft thofe -who are infolent. to men; 
and hateful to the gods, is meritorious, What is there in‘ you, 
Pythagoras, or Plato, or Ariftotle, or Chryfippus, that has'the 
leaft fimilitude with them? As the proverb fays, it is Her- 
cules and the ape: do they imagine themfelves: like you, be- 
caufe they wear long beards, put on auftere faces, and _philo- 
phize? I could even bear all this, if they acted their parts 
well; but a vultur more refembles’ the nightingale than they 
do the real philofopher.’ 


The dialogue is whimfically called the Fifherman, becaufe, 
towards the end of it, Lucian, to. fhew Philofophy that what 
he had faid concerning the hypocrites who pretended to follow 
her was true, fifhes for them with a golden: bait. : 

XIV, The Tyrant.—In this dialogue the cruelty, luxary, 
and tyranny of the rich and great, their relu€tanee to: die, 
and their appearance and behaviour after death, are well de- 
fcribed. ‘The contraft between Mycillus and Megapenthes, or 
the cobler and the tyrant, is well drawn. The cobler’s re- 
fletions are excellent. There is great humour in making him 
lament the lofs of his old fhoes, while others are weeping for 
the good things they have left behind. The bringing the bed 
and lamp of the tyrant as witnefles to his various crimes, is 
an ingenious contrivance, and the punifhment infliéted om him 
of never drinking the waters of Lethe, but being always tor- 
mented with the idea of the pleafures he had loft, the gifts he 
had abufed, and the crimes he had committed, is perhaps the 
moft rational. and trueft idea of the punifhment of the wicked 

hereafter, which the human mind can conceive. 

XV. On Dependants’in great Families.—The mifery of 
the retainers to.the great, the indignities they fuffer, the 
mortifications they undergo, and the little recompence they 
frequently receive, for all their fervility, adulation, and lofs of 
time, are fo ftrofigly painted, and fo humoronfly laughed at 
by Lucian in this dialogue, as might be fufficient to: deter 
any one who reads it, from an .occupation attended with fuch 
difappointment. It is indeed, as the. tranflator obferves, an 
excellent leffon for the toad-eaters of the préfent age. 

XVI. The Apology.—lIn this little piece Lucian endeavours 
to obviate the ridicule which his enemies had endeavoured to 
faften upon him for having accepted a place himfelf after 
writing the former dialogue. He feems indeed.to have fully 

exculpated himfelf ; for it certainly is a very different thing to 
. take 
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take wages from a private patron, and fubmit to the meaneft 
_ offices for hire, and to fill an honourable poft under fuch an 
emperor as Marcus Aurelius, who had made. Lucian intendant 
of Egypt, or had given him fome office of equal honour and » 
_ emolument. 

XVI. Hermotimus.—In this dialogue Lucian endeavours to 
thew the folly of infifting upon the truth of the tenets of any 
one feé of philofophers, in preference to the reft, without hav- 
ing examined all to the bottom ; which not being poflible in 
the compafs of the longeft life, ‘éta conclufion is, that it is 
folly to truft to any of them, and that the trueft wifdom ‘is to 
be content to live like other men, be a good citizen, and aim 
at nothing great or fingular. Lucian here appears in rather a 
new light, for the dialogue is not only an excellent ridicule 
on fyftematic philofophy, but abounds with clofe argument- 
ation. - Indeed it proves ftrongly againft all philofophy but 
what is founded on experiment, and might be applied equally 
to moft modern fyitems of metaphyfics, to the pre-eftablithed 
harmony of Leibnitz, the modified Platonifm of Malebranche, 
the fceptical enquiries of Des Cartes, the immaterial world of 
Berkeley, and the materialifm of Hume. : 

XVIII. Harmonides.— XIX. Herodotus or Ation. — XX. 

The Scythian.—XXI. Zeuxis or Antiochus.—Thefe four little 
pieces are nothing more than fpeeches fpoken by Lucian on 
_ particular occafions, and. contain nothing worthy of notice, 
except the mention of two pictures, one by Ation of Alexan- 
der and Roxana, another by Zeuxis, called the Centaur, fent 
out of Greece into ‘Italy by Sylla, and loft near the Ifland of 
Malta. © The defcription of thefe pictures gives us a very high 
idea of the’ excellence of the ancients in the art of painting, 
and ferves to. make us regret that their performances of this 
kind have not come down to us. 
. XMXIL Inftructions for Writing -Hiftory.—This is indeed 
one’ of Luctan’s beft pieces, in which he fhews himfelf to have 
no lefs abilities as a critic than as a fatirift.. In the firft part 
of it he ridicules the abfurdities of fome contemporary hif- 
torians, whofe-works*have not come down to us, with infinite 
pleafantry’ and humour; in ‘the latter he lays down moft 
judicious’ and inconteftible rules’ for writing hiftory. To 
tranferibe all: that is! excellent in thefe rules, would be to 
tranfcribe the whole, but the following reflections are appli- 
cable»to: all the fine arts. The orator and the poet will 
equally find their account in ftudying and following them 
with the hiftorian. | 

« Brevity is always neceffary, efpecially when you have a 
ans deal to fay, and this mutt be proportioned to the - 
an 
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and circumftances which’ you have to relate: In general, you 
muft flightly run through little things, and dwell longer on 
great ones.. When you treat your friends, you give them boars, 
hares, and other dainties; you would not offer them beans, 
faperda, or any other common food. : 

‘ When you deferibe mountains, rivérs, and bulwarks, avoid 
all pomp and oftentation, as if you meant to fhew your ‘own 
eloquence ; pafs over thefe things as flightly as you can, and 
rather aim at being ufeful and intelligible. - Obferve how the 
- great and fublime Homer acts on thefe occafions;:4s great a 

oet as he is, he fays nothing about Tantalus, Ixion, Tityus, 
and the reft of them. But, if Parthenius, Euphorion, or Cal- 
_ limachus, had treated this fubject, what a number of verfes 
they would have fpent in rolling lxion’s wheel, and bringing 
the water up to the very lips of Tantalus! Mark alfo, now 
quickly Thucydides, who is very {paring of his defcriptions, 
breaks off, when he gives an account of any military ma- 
chine, explains the manner of a fiege, even though it be ever 
fo ufefal and neceflary, or deferibes cities, or the port of Sy- 
racufe. Even in his narrative of the plague, which feems fo 
long,. if you confider the multiplicity of events, you will find 
he makes as much hafte as pofiible, and, omits many. circum- 
_ ftances, though he was obliged to retain fo many more. 

‘ Whenvit is neceflary to make any one fpeak, you muft take 
care to let him fay nothing but what 1s fuitable to the perfon, 
and to what he fpeaks about, and let every-thing beclear and 
intelligible: here, indeed, you may be permitted to play’ the 
orator, and fhew the power of eloquence. With regard to 
praife, or difpraife, -you cannot be too modeft and circum{pea ; 
they fhould be ftriétly juft and impartial, fhort’and feafonable : 
your evidence, otherwife, will not be confidered-as: legal, and 
you will incur the fame cenfure as ‘Il heopompus did, who finds 
fault with every body from enmity and ill-nature; and dwells 
{fo perpetually on this, that he feems rather to be an aceufer 
than an hiitorian. | , 

‘ If any thing occurs that is very extraordinary or incredible 
_ you may mention without vouching tor the truth of it, leaving 

every body to judge for themfelves concerning it: by taking no 
part yourfelf, you will remain fafe. 

‘ Remember, above all, 2nd throughout your work, again 
and again, 1 muft repeat it, that you .write not with a view to 
the prefent times only: that the age you live in may applaud 
and efteem you, but with an eye xed on pofterity; from-fu- 
ture ages expect your reward, that men may fay of you,. ** that 
man was full of honeft freedom, never flattering or fervile, but 
in all things the friend otf truth.’ ‘i his commendation, the 
wife man will prefer to all the vain hopes of this life, which 
are but of {hort duration. 

* Recolleét the flory of the Cnidian archite&, when he built 
the tower in Pharos, where the fire is kindled to’ prevent ma- 
riners from running ‘on the dangerous rocks of Pdrztonia, that 
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moft noble, and moft beautiful.of all works ; he carved his own 
_.pame on a part of the rock on the infide, then covered it over 
with mortar, and infcribed.on it the name of the reigning 
Sovereign: well, knowing that, as it afterwards happened, in,a 
fhort {pace of time thefe letters would drop off with the mortar, 
and ducover. under it this-infcription, ‘* Softratus the Cnidian, 
fon of .Dexiphanes, to. thofe gods who preferve the mariner.’’ 
Thus had.he, regard not to the times he lived in, not to his 
own fhort .exiltence, but to the prefent period, and to all fu- 
ture ages,.even as long ag his tower shall fland, and his art 
remain upon earth.’ 


XXIII. The’True-Hiftory.—This is nothing more than a 
collection of ingenious lies, clearly meant to ridicule the cre- 
‘dulity, the turgid ftyle, and the marvellous relations of fome 
contemporary hiftorians. ‘The humour of it is in'a great mea- 
’ fure loft to, us, .as the works which it ridicules have been long 
-buried.in oblivion. ‘There is, however, a rich vein of fancy 
.runs,through/it,, which makes it agreeable to read, not to fay 
that it is the, foundation of Swift’s Gulliver, and the origin of 
_many a romantic Mandevillian ‘tale among the moderns, as the 
-following abftract of it will fufficiently fhew. 

Lucian tells us that he failed in a fhip with fifty companions, 
in queft of.unknown countries. After a variety of adventures, 
they meet with a whirlwind, which takes their fhip out of the 
fea, and carries it through the-air to the moon; here they 
are witnefles toa battle between the inhabitants of the fun 
and.moon ; at laft they are iet down again into the fea, and 
foon. after {wallowed up, fhip and all, by an immenfe whale, 
within .whofe maw they live fome time, and meet with a 
number of wonderful adventures; at laft they contrive to kill 
the whale and efcape: ‘They next arrive at the Iflands of the 
‘Bleffed ; the-defeription of which is very analogous to the 
ideas the Northern Britons formed of their Fortunate Iflands, 
-or abodes of the bleffed, and after feveral other adventures, as 
. wonderful as thefe they had already paffed, they return to Greece. 

XXIV. The Tyrant Killer.—XXYV. The Difinherited Son.— 
XXVI. The Oration of Phalaris to the Priefts of Delphos. — 
XXVIII. The Oration of one of the Prieits of Delphos in fa- 
vour.of Phalaris.—Thefe four orations conclude the firft volume 
ef thestranflation, all of which, particularly the Tyrant Killer 
and Dafinherited Son (which the critics in general agree are not 
Lucian’s) are fo deititute of every kind of merit, that we ra- 
ther wonder Dr. Francklin fhould take the trouble to tranflate 
them ; but he had promifed a complete verfion of the Works of 
Lucian, and for that reafon we fuppofe did not chufe “to 
mit them. 


[ To be continued. | 


A Dif- 
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A Differtation on Rivers and Tides. By Robert Erfkine. - - Sz. 
6d. Wilkie. 


"ews differtation. has been occafioned by the increafing evils 

in the navigation of the river Thames, arifing from ob- 
ftructions in the water-way, of which the piers and ftarlings of 
London bridge feem to be the chief. To preferve the ‘adyan- 
tages to navigation of all rivers, efpecially tide rivers, their bot- 
toms.ought to be kept uniform, their fides regularly and yery 
gradually contracting, and all: obftacles in the water-way re- 
moved, or prevented as muchas poffible. A fevere charge of 
neglect and mifmanagement in thofe refpects, is urged -in 
this tract, in.which the author firft premifes fome fimple and 
obvious. principles or axioms, then applies them to rivers in 
general, and laitly to the particular cafe of the Thames, {pe- 
cifying fome remarkable mifcondudt, as he fuppofes, in that 
river. Four of the five axioms, or principles, which he pre- 
mifes, are of the moft fimple effefts in nature, fuch as that 
water cannot of itfelf run up-hill, that it cannot rife -higher 
than its fource, &c. but. the fifth, namely, ‘ If a-ftream of 
water runs through any, notch or_aperture, and that which 
fupplies it continues.at the fame height, only half the. quap- 
tity will flow through half the aperture, and fo in any other 
proportion,’ although it may admit of fome variation as to 
its univerfality, and may not be ftriétly relied on, efpecially in 
its application in the third propofition ; yet this circumftance 
has perhaps no. fenfible ill effect on the following parts of the 
work in treating of the river Thames, which may ftand almoft 
as well without thofe {crupulous niceties in the preceding prin- 
ciples and. propofitions. From thefe data, the following co- 
rollaries, or inferences, naturally arife. 

‘ 1. That the fea, at high-water, is much higher than many 
parts of the earth; which is evident, among other reafons, 
‘from the velocity of the tides in rivers: and were’ that height, 
which in reality is inftantaneous, to continue a few hours, im- 
> menfe traéts of land would be overflowed. 

‘ 2, That itis praéticable, by building of piers, fo.to cen- 
traét the mouth of a river, that the tide fhall flow up but a 
very little way. For example, were piers run from the eppo- 
fite fhores at Gravefend, till the channel was contraéted-to the 
width it is at Putney, the tide would hardly be perceptible ;at 
Long Reach ; and at London Bridge we fhould have. a con- 
ftant current downwards, and no tid¢ at all. This .method, 
however detrimental in the foregoing’ cafe, might be put .in 
practice, with great propriety, where tracts of overflowed land 
were to be gained and preferved from:the dea ;-1t being.much 
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more certain, cheap, and expeditious, than imbanking-a 
whole river on both fides. , 

« 3. Thatas contracting the mouth diminifhes the tide, fo 
enlarging the entrance, or any other part of a river, where it 
is too narrow, will increafe the tide, and make it flow higher. 

« 4. That the proper fhapg of a river, for receiving all the 
advantages it can acquire from the tide, is that which gradually 
widens towards the fea, like a {peaking trumpet : and its pro- 

r breadth, at every given place, may be determined mathe- 
‘ matically, fuppofing its depth to be uniform. 

‘5, That uniformity in the bed of a river is abfolutely necefe 
fary ; for whether the area of the channel be contraéted one 
half, by the vifible running out of a pier, or the invifible fwéll 
ofa bank, the tide above muft, in either cafe, be equally di- 
minifhed. ° 

« 6. That cutting through land todiminifh the windings of - 
a river, provided the cut be proportionally wide and: deep, 
would, in many cafes, be very beneficial, and always increafe 
the tide upwards. 

« 7. In fine, we have here a natural {olution of thofe phe- 
nomena, which have happened in diverfe parts of the world ; 
where large tratts of land have been by nature refcued from the 
fea: for rivers naturally carry the fand to their mouths, where 
it forms banks, which gradually, as they increafe, diminith 
the tide in the river: thefe, together. with the ouze which the 
7 land floods depofit, evidently occafion the ground, which was 

every tide covered with water, to become at laft dry land. 
And thus we fee, that thofe natural operations, which to a cur- 
- fory view appear pernicious, are, in reality, neceflary to pre- 
vent countries from being again overflowed. The reverfe will 
- account for inundations in fome cafes, where thofe banks or 
dams have been removed either by art or nature.’ ; 


~'Thefe deduétions are then applied to the river Thames, 
in a differtation terminating in thefe lines: 


« To conclude, it is prefumed, that, from the whole of this 
differtation, the refearch here recommended will appear to be 
the only certain means of judging, with truth and precifion 
concerning the ftate of the river ; by which, not only what is 
at prefent amifs may be reétified, but future inconveniencies 
jn agreat meafure, avoided. Expedients might poflibly ws 
thence be found out, to prevent the river from falling into a 
worfe condition, even if London Bridge fhould be fuffered to 
ftand inits prefent ftate: which, if it does, will exhibit a fair 
trial of {kill between nature and art; for the river is now 
' ftruggling very hard under its fetters, and by tearing up its 
: bed, 
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bed, at the fall, to above thirty feet at low-water, has already 
formed an abyfs fufficient to bury twice the fuperftructure ; 
nor will it be at all furprifing, if the iflands of floating ice, 
furnifhed by hoary winter, fhould aé& the part of keen pioneers, 
and lend their effectual aid to fhake off and intomb the unfuf- 
ferable load, affording a ftriking example -of the confequences 
which attend the laying impolitic reftraints even upon inani- 
mate nature.’ | 

In a fupplement a fhort account is delivered of the three de- 
partments for managing and preferving the different parts of 
the river, with particular ftrictures on that of the city of 
London. 





A View of Society and Mauners in Italy. [Continued from p. 19.] 


IX ‘the fecond volume of this work we find our traveller 

at Rome, happy in the contemplation of all the~fine 
bufts, ftatues, and pictures, which that magnificent theatre of 
tafte and fcience never fails to afford to every lover of virth.— 
This part of Dr. Moore’s performance did not give us fo 
much entertainment as we expected; the title page having 
promifed a view of jociety and manners, we were rather difap- 
pointed at. meeting with nothing but trite accounts, fo often 
repeated by travellers into Italy, of places, pictures, carnivals, 
operas, &c. In the fir fourfcore pages of this volume there 


is indeed fcarce any thing new, except a fhort character of 


the prefent pope, which, (as he is a perfonage whom at pre- 
fent we know very little of,) we fhall lay before our rea- 
ders : 


¢ Pius the Sixth (formerly cardinal Beofchi) performs all the 
religious functions of his office in the moft folemn manner ; not 
only on public and extraordinary occafions, but alfo in the moft 
common acts of devotion. JI happened lately to be at St Pe- 
_ ter’s church, when there. was fcarcely any other body theres 
while I lounged from chapel to chapel, looking at the {culpture 
and paintings, the pope entered with avery few attendants ; 
when he came to the ftatue of St, Peter, he was not fatisfied 
with bowing, which is the ufual mark of refpeét fhewn to that 
image; or with kneeling, which is performed by more zealous 
perfons; or with kiffing the foot, which I formerly imagined 
concluded the climax of devotion; he bowed, he knelt, he 
kiffed the foot, and then he rubbed his brow and his whole 
head with every mark of humility, fervour, and adoration, 
upon the facred ftump.—Itis no-more, one half of the foot 
having been long fincé worn away by the lips of the pious; and 
if the example of his holinefs is univerfally imitated, nothiag 
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but a miracle can prevent the leg, thigh, and other parts fromm 
meeting with the fame fate. ‘This uncommon appearance of 
zeal in the pope, is not imputed to hypocrify or to policy, but 
is {uppofed to proceed entirely from a conviction of the efficacy 
of thofe holy fri€tions ; an opinion which has given people a 
much higher idea of the ftrength of his faith, than of his un- 
derftanding. This bens jubilee year, he may poffibly think a 
greater appearance of devotion neceflary now, than at any 
other time.—’ _ 

‘ —His features are regalar, and he has a fine countenance; 
his perfon is itraight, and his movements gracefal. His leg 
and foot are remarkably well made, and always ornamented 
with filk ftockings, and red flippers, of the moft, delicate con- 
firuction. 'Notwithftanding that the papal uniforms are by no 
means calculated to fet off the perfon to the greateft advantage, 
yet the peculiar.neatnefs with which they are put on, and the 
nice adjuftment of their moft minute parts, fufficiently. prove 
that his prefent holinefs is not infenfible of the charms of his 
perfon, or unfolicitous about his external ornaments. Though 
verging towards the winter of life, his cheeks ftill glow with 
autumnal rofes, which, at a little diftance, appear as blooming 
as thofe of the fpring. If he himfelf were lefs clear-fighted 
than he feems to be, to the beauties of his face and 'perfon, he 
could not alfo be deaf to the voices of the women, who break 
out into exclamations, in praife of both, as often as he appears 
in public. On a public occafion, lately, as he' was carried 
through a particular ftreet, a young woman at a window ex- 
claimed, ‘* Quanto e bello! O quanto e bello!” and was im- 
mediately anfwered by a zealous old lady at the window oppo- 
fite, who, folding her hands in each other, and raifing her eyes 
to heaven, cried out, with a mixture of love for his perfon, 
and veneration for his facred office, ** ‘Tanto e bello, quanto e 
fanto!” When we know that fuch a quantity of incenfe is 
daily burnt under his facred noftrils, we ought not to be afto- 
nifhed, though we fhould find his.brain, on fome occafions, a 
little intoxicated,’ 


Dr. Moore, it is obfervable, has here given us two or three 
Italian fentences, without tranflating them: in the courfe of this 
work, we meet with a number, both in French and Italian, 
Tufficient to fill feveral pages: we are not certain whether it 
is quite fairy in an Englith writer to conclude that all his 
readers muit underitand the modern languages as well as 
himfel/. 

From Rome. our traveller proceeds to Naples: in his way 
thither he calls -at Foffa Nuova, fittated on the ruins of the 
little town of Forum Appii, the fame of which mention is 
made in ‘the Aéts of the Apoftles, ‘and by Horace in his ac- 
count of his journey to Brundufium, 

rr : ; ‘ Inde 
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i. £ Inde Forum Appi — 
Differtum nautis, &c.’ . 


Here we fhall give our readers another fhort extra&, for the 
fame reafon which we mentioned before, (viz. becaufe it is 
hew and diverting.) 


‘ The abbey of Fofia Nuova (fays our author) is faid to have 
made a very valuable acquifition of late, no lefs than the head 
of St; Thomas Aqntinas. Weare told, in the memoirs of that 
faint, that he was taken ill as he pafied:this way, and was car- 
ried to this convent, where he died. His body was afterward 
required by the king of France, and ordered to be carried ‘to 
Thouloufe; but before the remains of this holy perfon were re- 
moved from the convent, one of the monks, unwilling to allow 
the whole of fuch a precious depolite to be carried away, deter- 


mined to retain the moft valuable part, and aétually cut off the . 


faint’s head, fubftituting another in its ftead, which was carried 
to Thouloufe, very nicely ftitched to the body of the faint. The 
monk, who was guilty of this pious fraud, hid the true head in 
the wall of the convent, and died without revealing the fecret 
to any mortal. From that time the fuppofititious head remained 
unfufpected at Thouloufe; but as impoftures are generally de- 
tected fooner or later, the venerable brethren of Foffla Nuova 
(this happened much about the time that the Cock-lane ghoft 
made fuch a noife in London) were difturbed with ftrange 
knockings and fcratchings at a particular part of the wall.— 
On this noife being frequently repeated, without any vifible 
agent, and the people of the neighbourhood having been often 
aflembled to hear it, the monks. at length agreed to pull down 
part of the wall’at the place where the fcratching and knocking 
were always heard. This was no fooner done, than the true 


head of St. Thomas Aquinas was found as frefh as the day it was ’ 


cut off ;—on the veffel in which it was contained was the follow. 
ing in{fcription : 
‘ Caput divi Thome +Aquinatis. 

And near it a paper, containing a faithful narrative of the whole 
tranfaGtion, figned by the monk who did the deed. 

< Some people, not making a proper allowance for the diffe- 
rence between a faint’s head and their own, fay, this cannot 
poflibly be the head of Thomas Aquinas, which muft have pu- 


trified fome centuries ago; they fay, the paper is written in a | 


character by much too modern; they fay, the monks contrived 
the whole affair, to give an Importance to their convent ; they. 
fay—but what fignifies what they fay? In this age of incredus 
lity, fome people will fay any thing.’ 

We cannot help remarking, that Dr. Moore’s obfervations on 
the manners of the Neapolitans, as weil as his occafional poli- 
tical ftri€tures throughout this volume, are heavy \and_phleg- 
matic; his fixtieth letter, however, wherein he defcribes the po- 
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etical rehearfers at Naples, with their ftreet orators, and im~ 
provvifatoris, makes us amends for fome very dull pages that 
go before it. ont, i 

In our author’s fixty-fecond letter we are ftoppéd in our 
journey for no lefs than forty pages (which, we think, might 
have been referved for-a fixpenny pamphlet), by a learned dif- 
fertation on the pulmonary confumption. Though the Doétor 
had taken care not to omit thofe very effential letters M. D. 
after his name in the title page, as fome people, notwith- 
ftanding, are apt to be forgetful in thefe points, he thought it 
ot improper to remind them of his profeffion, and has endea- 
voured inthis chapter to convinee his readers, that he is not 
only an entertaining writer, but an excellent phyfician, and 
can relieve the body with as much {kill as he can divert and 
improve the mind. ‘That when confulted in the latter charaéter, 
at leaft in a pulmonary cafe, he can dothe one is pretty evident 
from his fixty-fecond letter; and that he is equally capable with 
regard to the former, will appear from his fixty-fourth, where 
he gives us a very pleafant account of the ridiculous Romith 


miracle, performed every year, of the liquefaétion of St. Janua- 
sius’s blood, whichis thus humotoufly defcribed : 


‘ The grand proceffion, on this occafion, was compofed of 2 
numerous body of clergy, and an immenfe multitade of people 
of all ranks, headed by the archbifhop of Naples himfelf, who 
carried the phial containing the blood of the faint. The D~ 
of H—— and I accompanied Sir W-—— H to a houfe di- 
_. rely oppofite to the portico, where the facred head was placed. 

We there found a large afflembly of Neapolitan nobility. A 
magnificent robe of velvet, richly embroidered, was thrown 
. over the fhoulders of the buft; a mitre, refulgent with jewels, 
was placed on its head. The archbifhop, with a folemn pace, 
and a look full of awe and veneration, approached, holding 
forth the facred phial .which contained the precious lump of 
blood. He addrefied: the faint in the humble manner, fer- 
vently praying that he would gracioufly condefcend to manifeft 
his regard to his faithful votaries the people of Naples, by -the 
ufual token of ordering that lump of his facred blood to affume 
its natural and original form. In thofe prayers he was joined 
‘by the multitude around, particularly by the women; of whom 
there feemed more than their proportion. My curiofity prompt- 

ed me to leave the balcony, and :mingle withthe myltitude. I 

~ got by degrees quite near the buft. Twenty minutes: had al- 
ready elapfed, fince the archbifhop had been praying with all 
poflible earneftnefs, and turning the phial around and around 
without any effeét. An old monk ftood near the archbifhop,. 
and was at the utmoft pains to inftraé& him how to handle, 
chafe, and rub the phial; he frequently took it into his own 
hands, but his maneeuvres were as ineffetual as thofe of the 
archbithop. 
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atchbifhop. By this time the people had becoriie exceedingly 
toify ; the women were quite hoarfe with praying; the monk 
contimied his operations with increafed zeal; and the arch- 
bifhop was,all over in a profufe fweat with vexation. In what- 
ever light the failure of the miracle might appear to others, it 
was a very ferious matter to him, becaufe the people confider 
fuch an event as a proof of the faint’s difpleafure, and a certain 
indication that fome dreadful calamity will enfue. This was 
the firft opportunity he had had of officiating fince his nomina- 
tion to the fee. There was no knowing what fancy might have 
entered into the heads of a fuperftitious populace; they might 
have imagined, or his enemies might have infinuated, thatthe 
failure of the miracle proceeded from St. Januarius’s difapproba- 
tion of the perfor in whofe hands it was to have taken place. i 
never faw more evident -marks -of vexation and alarm than ap- 
peared in the c“untenance of the right reverend perfonage. 
This alone would have convinced me that they cannot com- 
mand the liquefaction when they pleafe. While things were in 
this ftate I obferved a gentleman come haftily through the crowd, 
and fpeak to the old monk, who, ina pretty loud voice, and 
with an accent and air of grimace, very expreffive of chagrin, re- 
plied, ‘* Cofpetto di bacco é dura come una pietra.” At the 
dame time an acquaintance whifpéred the, that it would be pru- 
dent to retire, becaufe the mob on fimilar occafions have been 
ftruck with a notion, that the operation of the miracle was dif- 
turbed by the prefence of heretics; on-which they are apt te 
infult them. I dire&ly took his hint, and joined the company 
I had left. An univerfal gloom had overfpread all their coun- 
tenances, they talked to each other in whilpers, and feemed 
opprefled with grief and contrition. One very beautiful young 
lady cried and fobbed as ifher heart had been ready to break. 
The paffions of fome of the rabble without doors took a diffe- 
rent turn; inftead of forrow, they were filled with rage and in- 
dignation at the faint’s obfiinacy. They put him in mind of 
the zeal with which he was adored by people of «Jl ranks in 
Napies; of the honours: which had been conferred on him; 
that he was refpected here more than in any other country on 
earth; and fome wen: fe far as to call him, an old ungrateful 
yellow-faced rafcal, for his obduracy. It was now almoft dark 
—and when leaft expected, the fignal was given that the mi- 
racle was performed.—The populace filled the air with repeate 
ed fhouts of joy; a band of mufic began to play; Te Deum 
was fung; couriers were difpatched to the royal family, then 
at Portici, with the glad tidings; the young lady dried. up her 
tears; the countenances of our company brightened in an ine 
ftant, and they fat down to cards without farther dread of erap- 
.tions, earthquakes or peftilence.’ 


Our author afterwards vifits the tomb of Virgil, the Grotto 
del Cane, Tivoli, Frefcati, and Albano. Dr. Moore’s acy 
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count of thefe places, which have been fo often defcribed b¥ 
Other writers, has nothing particular to recommiend it to t¥é 
teader’s attention. In his return to France he gives us a Gon, 
verfation, which is fuppofed to have paffed between an Eng- 
lifhman and a Scotchman, which, notwithftanding, we are 
inclined to look upon as our author’s own produétion: it 
fets forth, in ftrong colours, the Scotchman’s_ partial | at- 
tachment to his own country, and is not without humour 
and pleafantry. We are apprehenfive, however, that by the 
farcafms in which the Doétor has here indulged himfelf, he 
may incurthe refentment of fome of his Caledonian readers. 

From Rome our author carries us with him to Florence, 
which he gives a fhort defcription of; proceeds through 
Bolsoena, Modena, and Parma to Milan, and from thence 
to Turin, paffes over Mount Cenis, to Modane and Ai- 
guebelle, and through Chamberry to Geneva; returns by 
Franche Comté, Champagne, and. Befancon, to Paris, from 
whence he dates his two laft letters. —The volume concludes 
with fome fenfible refle€tions on the ufe and abufe of foreign 
travel. 

Though , we have not received fo much pleafure frora 
the perufal of the two volumes now before us, as we did 
from the fame author’s firft performance, it would be injuftice 
to Dr. Moore not to add, that his View of Society and Man- 
ners in Italy is a work of confiderable merit, and’ fufficiently 
points out the author as a man of parts, genius, and’ judg- 
ment, diftinguifhed by a peculiar turn to humour, irony, and 
farcafm, which fometimes, impartiality obliges us to fay, be- 
trays him into error, particularly with regard to his flippant 
and indecent application of * paflages from Scripture, which, at 
“the fame time, have for the moft part very little wit in them ; 
thefe we would advife him in any future edition totally to ex- 
punge, as they may, and probably will, give offence « even’ to 
many of his moft fanguine admirers. 

There is likewife, which it is our duty as Reviewers to 
‘remark, in many parts of the performance, a careleffnefs and 
‘inaccuracy of ftyle, with fome vulgar phrafes and expreflions + 
‘that in the revifion of this work fhould be attended to, and 
carefully removed, 





eee page 15 and 32 of the firft volume, and page 199 of the fe- 
con 


t Such as—they belonged to no other body—the priefts live full, 


and in fomething of a ‘jo ly manner—a venerable looking perfon— 
with many others of the fame kind. Ye ee 
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Laberal Education: or, a Pra&ical Treatife on the Methods of 
acguiring Ufeful and Polite’ Learning. By the Reverend 
Vicefimus Knox, 4. M. 8vo. 4s. Dilly. 


TP HERE is not, perhaps, a point of more national con- 
cern than the education of youth, though it has of late 
years, from a variety, of caufes, which we fhall not here ex- . 
plain, been very little attended to; nor do we know of any 
character of more ufe and confequence to the ftate than that of . 
a good fchool-mafter, or one who, after all his pains in his 
painful and laborious employment, is, in general, fo poorly 
rewarded. The confequence of this neglect and infenfibility 
is, that, except in our great public fchools, where men of the 
firft abilities are ufually appointed to prefide,, three parts of the 
children in this extenfive kingdom are intrufted to the care of 
unpolifhed and rliterate pedagogues, who have very confined 
and imperfect ideas of a polite and liberal education. It gives 
us no little pleafure, therefore, as well-wifhers to the commu- 
nity, to fee a man of Mr. Knox’s talents, tafte, and learning 
taking upon him this moft ufeful and important office. How 
well qualified he is for it, and how thoroughly he underftands 
every part of the duties annexed to it, will fuficiently appear 
from the perufal of this little treatife, wherein every thing 
that concerns the management, difcipline, and conduét of 2 
{chool is minutely inveftigated, and with great care and accu- 
racy fully illuftrated and explained. There is a fund of good 
fenfe, and obfervation, throughout the whole, founded on ex- 
perience, without any parade of learning, or affectation of fu-’ 
perior knowlege, that recommends this work in the ftrongeft 
manner to eur attention ; which is rendered ftill more pleafing 
hy a-clear and unembarraffed ftyle, well adapted to the fubje&. 
In our author’s introduétion we are entertained with many 
fenfible remarks on that love of novelty, is too prevalent in 
the prefent age, which has inclined us to depart from the 
practice of our anceftors, and, in compliance with the dégene- 
racy of the times, to relax the difcipline of our forefathers, and 
adopt a plan more fyperficial, and more flattering to modern 
idlenefs and depravity: he obferves, with great truth, that if 
we could perhaps recall ancient difcipline, we might alfo recall 
the generous fpirit of ancient virtue ; for, as he judicioufly re- 
marks, ; co 
‘ He who'is converfant with the beft Greek and Roman wrie 
ters, with a Plato, a Xenophon, and a Cicero, muft imbibe, 
if hé is not deficient in the powers of intelleét,. fentiments na 
jefs liberal and enlarged than elegant and ingenious. 
re Indeed this se eee een sare and en 
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of the mind, is the beft and nobleft effect of-claffical difcipline. 
It is not only ‘defirable, as it qualifies the mind for this pro- 
feflion or for that occupation ; but as it opens a fource of pure 
pleafure unknown tothe vulgar. Even if claffical inftru¢tion 
were not the beft preparation for every employment above the 
low and the mechanical, which it confeffedly is, yet it ts in 
itfelf nioft valuable, as it tends to adorn and’improve human 


nature, and to give the ideas a noble elevation’ —s, 


_ In purfuit of this favourite fcheme, Mr. Knox begins his 
work with fome pertinent ftri€tures on elementary difcipline, 
wherein he properly remarks, in oppofition to an opinion re- 
ceived by many, of its being necefflary to convert the bufinefs 
of learning into a game at play, that we fhould rather inform 
a’ child that he has always fome bufinefs of a ferious kind to 
perform: — | : | 

‘ A temporary attention, fays he, to fomething by no means 
tedious or laborious, but which he is at the fame time not to 
confider as ‘play, will make his diverfion more agreeable. We 
all come into the world to perform many duties, and to under- 
go many difficulties; and the earlier the ‘mind learns to bear its 


... portion of them, the lefs likely will it be to fink under thofe 


burthens which will one day, be impofed upon it | To Icad a 
child to fuppofe that he is to do nothing which is not condu- 
cive to pleafure, isto give him a degree of levity, anda turn 
for difipation, which will certainly prevent his improvement, 
and may perhaps occafion his ruin.’ 


He then prefents us with fome judicious obfervations on the 
beft manher of difcovering the natural propenfity of children, 
which leads to the moft proper methods of directing their genius 
and abilities, according to the profeffions for which they are 
 defigned ; this produces a well written fe€tion on the quettion, 
whether a public or private education is to be preferred: he 
then treats of ‘grammars, fchool-books, exercifes, Latin verfes 
arid profe, and tranflators.. With regard’ to the laft of thefe 
articles, he obferves, and we entirely. agree with him in opi- 
nion, that / 


‘ Few caufes have contributed more to impede the fcho- 
Jar’s progrefs, than the general adoption of tranflations. ‘The 
human mind is naturally indolent, and particularly fo at that 


early feafon at which education 1s commenced. At all times 


' it is averfe to unneceflary labour, and_ rejoices to facilitate the 
means of arriving atitsend. When, therefore, a tranflation is 
prefented to the eye on the fame page with the original, it is 
not likely, that, for the fake of a remote advantage, it fhould 
neglect prefent eafe; that it fhould turn from the meaning 
which is offered to its notice, and willingly purfue it in the 
mazes of . lexicon. The boy learns to conftrue his leffon by 

. ! the 























; it is confefledly requifite to fupply 
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the Englith printed at its fide, and takes.care to remember it 
during half an hour, when he will probably have faid it to his 
inftructor ; and after which he will letit flip away without re- 
luGtance, confcious that his collateral tranflation will enable 
him to go through with the fame bufinefs on the morrow, with- 
out punifhment, and without the pain of recolleétion.’— 

‘ —The young ftudent, therefore, fays he, (and the remark 
is excellent) cannot too early be taught to exert his own powers, 
and to place a modett confidence in their operation, This will 
Increafe their native vigour, and give him {pirit teextend them 
as far as they will goon every proper emergency. Accuftomed 
to depend upon himfelf, he gis rate egree of courage ne- 
ceflary to call forth that merit which is often diminifhed in va- 
lue to its diffident poffeffor, and oy loftto mankind. The 
little fuperficial learning of him who has been ufed to the fa- 
cilitating inventions, may be compared to a temporary edifice, 
built for a day; while the hard-earned knowledge of the other 
may be faid to refemble a building, whofe foundations are deep 
and ftrong, and equally’ to be admtired for dignity and dura- 
tion.’ 

_He then proceeds to confider other parts of claffical improve- 
ment, fuch as, learning the claflics by heart, the ftudy of the 
Greek tongue, and of the Englifh and French ; this leads him 
to {peak of the ornamental accomplifhments neceflary to be ac- 
quired, of geography, hiftory, oratory, poetry, a love’of let- 
ters, and the ambition which mafters fhould endeavour to in- 
fpire of obtaining a literary charaéter, and the neceflity of in- 


- duftry in aid of-genius. What our author fays on this head is 


fo full of truth and good fenfe, that we cannot forbear quoting 
a few lines from it, for the entertainment of our readers. 


‘ The idea, (fays Mr. Knox) thatit is not necefflary, is pro- 
ductive of the greateft evils. We often form a wrong judgment 
in determining who is, and who is not, endowed with this noble 
privilege. A boy who appears lively and talkative, is often fup- 
pofed by his parents to be a- genius, He is futffered to be idle, 
for he is a genius; and,.genius is only injured by application. 
Now it ufually happens, that the very lively and talkative boy 
is the mok deficient in genius. His forwardnefs arifes from a 
defect of thofe fine fenfabilities, which at the fame time occa- 
fion difidence and confiitute genius. He ought to be enured te 


' literary labour; for withoutit, he will be prevented, by levity 


and ftupidity, from receiving any valuable impreffions. Pa- 
tents-and inftructors muft be very cautious how they difpenfe 
with diligence, from an idea that the pupil poffeffes genius fuf- 
ficient to compenfate for the want of it. All men are liable to 
miftake in deciding on genius at a very early age ; but parents 
more than all, from their natural partiality. On no‘account, 
therefore, let them difpenfe with clofe application. If the pu- 
il has genius, this will improve and adorn it; if he has not, 
fre defe&. ‘Thole prodigies 

uction, are rare phenomena: 
we 


of genius which require,not inf 
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we read, and we hear of fuch; but few of us have feen-and 
known fuch. What is genius worth without knowledge ? But 
is 2 man ever born with knowledge? It is true, that dne man 
is born with a better capacity Han another, for the reception 
and retention of ideas; but ftill the -mind muf operate in col- 
leCting, arranging, and difcriminating thofe ideas which it re- 
ceives with facility. AndI believe the mind of a genius is 
often very laborioufly at work, when to the common obferver i it 
sppret? to be quite inactive. 

¢ I mof anxioufly with that a due attention may be paid to 
my exhortations, when I recommend great and exemplary dili- 
gence. All that is excellent in learning depends upon it. And 
how can the time of a boy or young man be better employed ? 
It cannot be more spree for 1 am fure, that induftry, by 
prefenting a conftant fucceflion of various objects, and by pre- 
cluding the liftleffnefs of inaétion, renders life at all ftages of 
_ Ft agreeable, and particularly foin the reftlefs feafon of youth. 
It cannot be more innocently ; for. learning has a connection 
with virtue; and he whofe time is fully engaged, will efcape 
many vices, and much mifery. It cannot be more ufefully ; 
for he who furnifhes his mind with ideas, and ftrengthens’ his 
faculties, is preparing himfelf to become a valuable member of 
fociety, whatever place i in it he may qbtain, and he is likely tg 
obtain an exalted place.’ 

Mr. Knox then gives us his fentiments on private fludy, on 
late learners, and perfons who with to recover the acquifitions 
of their youth, on the edpcation of women, on the fear of 
appearing pedantic, priyate tuition, the utility of priblic. exa- 
minations, the regulation of puerile diverfions, holidays, the 
behaviour of parents, on lenity and feverity of difcipline, the 
paflions and aims of boys, the knowledge of the. world, on the 
proper fenfe of honour, truth, and religion. _The author con- 
cludes with fome excellent remarks on the univerfities, and the 
advantages and difadvantages of foreign travel; with a few fpi- 
rited animadyerfions on the tafte, fafhions, fice conceptions of 
the times we live in, 

On every one of the fubjeéts here enumerated, which, in a 
fyftem, or plan of liberal education, are all ufeful and i impor- 
tant, Mr. Knox has, in the traét before us, difplayed no in- 
confiderable fhare of knowledge, and treated them with judg- 
ment, accuracy, and precifion ; but what we moft admire in 
this writer is, that fincerity and integrity of manners, 
of which he feems fo eminently poffeffed, that fenfe of vir- 
tue and religion, which feems to dictate every fentiment, and 
to point him-out as a perfon in every refpect ulin: for the 
cooled which he is engaged in. 


Before we conclude this article we muft, in.juftice to the 


author, call our reader’s attention to the following paflage, ex- 
° 





tracted * 
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trafted from his fection on knowing the world at an early age; 


which we think conveys a leffon of excellent inftrn&ion both to 
parents and children. 


« Boys (fays Mr. Knox) indeed early initiated in the world, 
ufually have a forwardnefs of behaviour, and a degreerof lo- 
quacity which pleafes fuperficial people. He who is attending 
to his books, and collecting ideas which will one day render 
him a bleffing and an honour to all with whom he is conneéted, 
will appear dull, aukward, and unengaging to many, in com- 
parifon with the pert ftripling, who has been plunged into vice 
and diffipation before he knows the meaning of the words. 
The reception which the latter meets with in company, gives 
him additional fpirits, and the poor parents ufually triumph a 
while in the confcious fuperiority of their judgment. In four or 
five years they commonly fee and feel the effects of their folly. 
Their condud, as it often undoubtedly proceeds from ignorance, 
is tobe compaffionated ; but if ever it arifes from affectation of 
fingularity, pride, vicious principles, or careleflnefs ¢oncern- 
ing their offspring, it deferves the fevereft reprehenfion. 

‘ It js obvious, to.obferve in the world multitudes of beard. 
lefs boys, affluming airs of manhood, and prattifing® manly 
vices, to obtain a title to the appellation of men. The prefent 
age abounds with fuch examples. . ‘Thefe are the unhappy ob- 
jects whom their injudicious parents have extruded from the 
foftering wing into the wide world, before nature had given 
fufficient maturity. ‘Their emaciated looks inform the fpec- 
tator, that a fecret canker has preyed on the flower of their 

oyth. Their words, theirdrefs, their actions, all combinein 
proving that they are far advanced in the,ways of vice, and 
have been familiarly acquainted with its confequent miferies. 
The years which fucceed a vain, a wicked, and a moft wretched 
youth, are often fpent in nurfing a ruined fortune, and:a fhat- 
tered conftitution. : 
¢ A moft fatal miftake is made by parents of all clafles in the 
prefent age. Many of them feem to think vice and irregula- 
rity the marks of fenfe and fpirit ina boy; and that innocence, 
modefty, fubmiffion to fuperiors, application to ftudy, and to 
every thing laudable, are the figns of ftupidity. They often 
{mile at the tricks of a young villain, and even feem pleafed 
with boyifh profligacy. Hence ithappens, that their offspring 
frequently proves a {courge to them, and that they feel:that 
fling, which, to ufe Shake{peare’s expreflion, is fharper than 
a ferpent’s tooth; the fting inflicted by a thanklefs, an im. 
moral, an ignorant, an extravagant, and an infidel child. A 
valuable acquifition, this premature knowledge of the world, 
which produces fuch fruits ; and that it often does produce 
fuch fruits, obfervation will abundantly evince. 

‘ I cannot help thinking, that prudence, as well as reafon 
and religion, requires, thata parent fhould do all he can t» 
prefent his child-to the community unfpotted. The faireft “ 
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of the'world fhodld be exhibited to his view. Vice in every 
mode and degree fhould be concealed. Difhonefty, in which 
Icomprehend all the arts which are incompatible with truth, 
ingenuousnefs, and fimplicity of manners, fhould never be 
mentioned but with deteftation. Whatthen, fays an objector, 
would you expofe him, unprepared and unapprized, to a 
wicked and an artful world? No; [would prepare him in the 
beft mannner, by fixing deeply in his bofom principles of piety 
and moral honefty. He thould be kept under the eye of a pa- 
rent, ora faithful inftru€tor, as long and as conftantly as pof- 
fible. And when he mutt be introduced into the world at large, 
Jet his inftruétor tell him what difeafes and what miferies in- 
evitably await immoral and intemperate indulgence. With 
fach preparation, and with the blefling of providence, which 
will probably attend it, there will be little danger, but that a 
young man will make valuable advances in virtue and learn- 
ing, anc receive their reward,” — 























Nothing can be more fenfible, or fpirited, than the 
obfervations above quoted; many others, equally juft and 
well founded, are interfperfed in various parts of this valu- 
able whl, which, convinced of its fuperior merit and uti- 
lity, we fincerely and warmly recommend to the perufal and 
apprabation of the public. 





Vindicia Flaviane : er, a Vindication of the Teftimony given by 
Jofephus, concerning our Saviour Jefus Chrift. By Jacob 
Bryant, E/gy. 8vo. 25. Cadell. 


TT Hs celebrated  paflage has been much controverted. 











evidence very favourable to Chriftianity ; ; while others have 
oppofed it as ftrongly, and looked upon it as an interpolation 
and forgery. . The perfons, who firft mentioned their fuf- 
‘picions about this, paflage, were -Gifanius and Ofiander, in 
the 16th century, They were followed by many others, men 
of great learning ; particularly Jacobus Salianus, Dan. Hein- 
fius, Jacobus iand: Ludovicus Capellus.: To thefe are added 
Boxhornus, Salmafius, Gronovius, Vorftius, Frenfhemius, and 
Tanaquil F aber. ‘The laft pronounces confidently, that the 
whole is a forgery *: and he accordingly afcribes it to Eu- 
febius. 

' "The very learned and judicious author of this traé&t endea- 
vours to fupport its authenticity, and anfwer every material 
























































* With him may be joined Sebaldus Snellins, and Blondellus, 
who & bave written on the fame fide of the queftion. 
eb- 








Many have engaged in the defence of it, as affording - 


( 


peared. 


‘pejeftion, which has been urged again& it: and has given us 
indifputably the beft vindication of it, that has ‘hitherto ap- 
+ 

‘ Jofephus was born at Jerufalem in the year 37, and was of 
the priefthood; but was for a good while converfant, in. Ga- 
lilee. He muft, fays our author, have heard.of the miracles 
performed by the firft preachers of the gofpel ;_and of: thofe 
wrought by our Saviour, he muft. have had intelligence from 
perfons who were eye-witneffes. At the age of fifteen he en- 
tered himfelf among the Effenes, under the tuition of one 
Banus, a man Of a fevere and folitary way of life. ‘Three 
years afterwards he affociated himfelf with the Pharifees : for 
he tells us, that he was determined to try every fe@, and ad- 
here to that, which upon experience he found beft. 


‘ A perfon of this turn of mind, with fo much diligence and 
curiofity, muft neceflarily have made fome enquiry about Chrif- 
tianity and its doctrines. Its profeflors were now very nuy- 
merous ; andthe miracles exhibited by Chrift and his apoftles 
fufficiently authenticated. Numbers believed them, who did 
not acknowlege Chrift as their Saviour, and Jofephus was un- 
doubtedly of this number. For there is a great difference be- 
tween admitting the facts, and making thofe inferences, which 
Chiiftians draw from them. Thofe who have called this.hif- 
tory in queftion, do not feem to have corffidered thefe things ; 
which, if duly weighed, might have made them in fome de- 
gree abate of their prejudices.’ : 


Faber has maintained, that the ftyle differs greatly from 
that of Jofephus.. But Daubuz, as our author obferves, fthews, 
in the moft fatisfactory manner, that nothing can’ be nigre 
fimilar. AR a. 

Having mentioned fome other circumftances relative to 
this controverfy, Mr, Bryant lays before the reader the pat 
{age in difpute, and confiders the manner of its introduction, 
its connexion, &¢. 


¢ Tiveras 0: xara TSTOV Tor Yerve Inges, coPos avnpy exye avdpes auTe? 
yew xpn. ** At this time Jefus appeared to the world, a mah 


Ae 
- diftinguifhed for his wifdom ; if it be right to fpeak-of him 


amerely as a man.’ ‘ 

‘ Icannot, fays Mr. Bryant, perceive any thing exception- 
able in this defcription: for even the moit bitter enemies of 
Chrift, who attributed his wonderful works to the prince of 
darknefs, yet bare witnefs to thofe works ; and acknowleged, 
that what he did was fuperior to human power. Jofephus 
therefore, who lived after this inveteracy had in fome degree 
fubfided, may, I think, eafily be allowed to have given this 
charaéter of our Saviour.” © * ~~ 


Faber 
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Faber firids much fault with the expreffion, erye, &c: é¢ Gf 


we may call him a man:” for from hence, he thinks, the 
hiftorian muft have fuppofed him to have been a god. 


* But this, as Mr. Bryant obferves, is bringing modes of 
fpeech toa fevere teft, which they can never‘abide. . There 
are, in all languages, idioms and phrafes, which muft be taken 
with fome limitation. If a lover calls his miftrefs a goddefs, 
we muft not fuppofe, that he thinks her immortal; or that he 
prefents her with real incenfe and oblations. _ Our Saviour 
fays of John the Baptift, that he was a prophet, yea, moré’ 
than aprophet. Yet whoever-thought that he was an angel or 
divinity ? By thefe words was only meant, that he was fuperior 
‘to the prophets who had gone before him ’ ey 

* Hp yap wapadoewy Eeyay WoinTns 2. *¢ For he was a pérfortier of 
wonderful works.”—* This likewife was a truth to which his 
moft bitter enemies muft have given atteflation. Neither Ju- 
lian, Celfus, nor Porphyry, ever difputed the miracles, faid to 
be done by our Saviour, They might therefore readily be al- 
lowed by Jofephus.’ 

© Aidackauros aovB pwr eay Tuy noon © aanbn Oenyonercoy : *¢ A teacherof 
fuch perfons as gladly received the truth.’ 


This to fome people has appeared the moft excéptionable 
part of the whole. Yet we find here a manner of fpeaking 
which is common with jofephus, as the learned Daubuz has 
obferved. Of this he produces many inftances. Artiov Puy tov 
avipurrav tav noo dexoucvay THs Aoyes. Antiq. xvii. cap. 12. 
,P. 864. Tov Gsrsutay ndovn dexopuevav (Ts Aoyss) Ib. xix. cap. 
2. p.934. Asxousve try ixetesay noovy. Ib. xviii. cap.'4. ps 
$77. &c. , | 

‘ The term axzsx, which is of the-fame purport as ro adnfec, 
occurs often in the writings of the apoftles. It was an exprefiion 
cf which our Saviour continually made ufe; for aanfauc, the 
truth, is often put for the gofpel doftrine *.  Jofephus there- 
fore may be fuppofed to att, as an hiftorian of Greece would 
have done, if he had been to mention Zeno the ftoic, and had 
defcribed him, as didacxaros calpumwy twv yoovn To xadov, xaos To 
PEW, derouerwy. In all which fome particular terms would be 
alluded to, which were peculiar to the fect defcribed.’ 


But while Jofephus is fuppofed to ufe the language of the 
apoftles, does he not-fpeak the language of ‘the times in 
which he lived; and was. not aanbeta, the truth, the common 
term among the Jews for religion and morality? The word 
truth was ufed with a great latitude; and occurs continually 


An the Scriptures under different acceptations, ‘ I have chofen 
, ennai amma at a 





© Gali 3, John xviii, 57. 
the 
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the way of truth: and thy law is the: truth. That I might 
make thee know the certainty of the words of truth *, &c.’ 

In the times of the apoftles and of Jofephus, the Sep- 
tuagint was in, general ufe among the Jews, and was often 
copied by Jofephus. In that verfion the word aayndsia, among 

ther things, denotes wifdom, juftice, found doctrine, and 
morality. We muft not therefore think, that Jofephus in 
his application of it made ufe of a phrafe, which was at alk 
foreign to his character, er inconfiftent with his fituation. 
If there be any thing in it favourable to the perfon, whom 
he is defcribing, this muft not be excepted to, becaufe he 
was not himfelf a Chriftian. The officers, who were fent to 
feize upon our Savioar, came back in admiration of his wif- 
dom. Surely, fay they, never man fpake like this man; 
and yet we do not find, that they were converts. .We may 
therefore ay allow Jofephus to mention Chrift as a pros 
phet of truth, ;* and a teacher of thofe, who were well inclined 
to religion and ‘virtue,? 

‘O Xeisos tos nye By this, fays Mr. Bryant, the author 
did not mean, that he efteemed Jefus, as the Meffiah; but 
only, that he was the perfon called Chrift. Many “have 
thought, that this expreffion was certainly the inditing of a 
Chriftian. But it muft be confidered, that Chriffus was a 
well-known title of our Saviour, even among the Gentiles : 
and as Jofephus had mentioned him by the name of Jefus, 
he could not avoid introducing this fecondary appellation, 
to diftinguifh him from others of the fame name. 

Origen tells us, that Jofephus sx emtsevcev sis Ince, ws 
Xpisov. ‘ Here Origen, fays our author, alludes not to the 
name, but to the divine lice and character of Chrift. He 
does not fay any thing, from whence we may infer, that Jo- 
fephus did not believe, that there was a perfon named Chrif ; 
but only, that he did not believe in him, as the Mefliah. The 

Jewith hiftorian might fairly fay of Jefus, 0 Xpisos autos ny, fcil. 
aeyouevog: this was the perfon named Chrift; yet might be 
very far from believing in him, as Kpisos, as a divinity; and 
as the great prince and ruler fent from God. When there- 
fore Fanaquil Faber infiits from the words of Origen, that 
the text in difpute could. not be in’ his copy of Jofephus, he 
certainly argues from a wrong principle: for there is no rea- 
fon to make any fuch inference. 

Origen fays, Jofephus attributes the deftruction of. Jeru- 
falem to the conduct ofthe Jews towards, James the Jui. 
He adds: * with how much more propricity might he, have 





* Pfal. exix. 30, 142. Proy. xxii. 23, xli, 19, &c. 
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*fcribed it to the death of Jefus Chrit?’ On which our au- 
thor has this remark : 


* We may be affured, that Jofephus had given a hiftory of | 


this divine perfon, and that Origen had certainly feen it ; 
otherwife he would not have blamed the hiftorian for not 


_ mentioning Chrift as the caufe of this calamity ; but for not 


mentioning him at ail: as that would have been an unpardon- 
able omiffion:’ — 

—* Kas avror, &c. ** And when Pilate, upon an accvfation 
of the principal perfons among the Jews, had condemned him 
to be crucified, thofe who had from the beginning thewed their 
regard for him, ftill perfifted in their affection.” . « All this is 
very confiftent with the true hiftory of our Saviour ; and there 
is nothing in the defcription, but what may be attributed to 

‘ Ear yae, &c. ‘* For he appeared to them upon the third 
day reftored to life, according to the prediction of the facred 
prophets, who had foretold this and many other wonderful cir- 
cumftances concerning him. And to this day, there exifts a 


 fe& who are from him denominated Chriftians.’’ 


This teftimony of Chrift’s refurrection, of his appearing af- 
terwards to his difciples, &c. has been by moft people thought 
very fufpicious.. I muft confefs, fays Mr. Bryant, that for 
many years I afforded no credit to this account: and in con- 
fequence of it, gave up the whole as an interpolation ; it 
feeming to me inconceivable, that this could be the atteftation 


. of a Jewith writer. But upon a more mature coniideration, 


I have been obliged to alter my opinion: for I found, that 
my prejudices arofe from my having confidered the paflage 
fingly, as itis generally quoted; without any regard to the 
fituation of the hiftorian ; or to the age, in which he wrote, 
or to the people, to whom it was addreiied : all which circum- 
ftances require our particular.attention. Our author therefore 
takes in a larger field, and compares this extrac of Jofephus 
with various paflages, both in facred and profane hittory, to 
obtain fuch internal evidence, as may determine the point in 


- queftion. 


The principal objeétion, which writers have made to the 
account above given, is, that Jofephus could not have af- 
forded this atteftation about our Sawiour, unlefs he had been 
a Chriftian.; and we have good/affurances, that he was not, 

On the contrary, fays our author, I am perfuaded, that 
many would have given a like teftimony, had they been called 
upon, though they were not of the Chriftian community. For 
all, that we have here told us, is, that Jefus was an extraor- 
dinary perfon, and wonderfully endowed : one, who had this 
immunity above others, that his hody was not confinéd to the 

f ) grave 3 
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Ae but was raifed upon the third day. I make no donbt; 

ut that many of the chief priefts believed it: the foldiers cer- 
tainly did, who guarded the fepulchre, yet we never hear of 
their becoming profelytes. They gave their attéftation to 
this great event: and it was undoubtedly believed by many 
others ; and why not by Jofephus : ? When Herod, the tetrarch, 

heard of the fame of Jefus, he faid, This is John the Baptift : 
he is rifen from the dead; and therefore mighty works do fhew 


“forth themfelves in him. We find that he believed in Chrift’s 


miracles, and in the poflibility of his refurreétion, before it: 
happened’: why then fhoald it not be believed, when it really 
came to pafs? Herod ‘does not in the leaft hefitate about the 
truth of thefe things, and yet he was no more a witnefs to 
them than Jofephus.. The Jews in general were under the 
like conviction : and they perteived, that many of the pro- 
phecies were fulfilled in Chrift. Thofe, who had feen the 
miracle of the loaves and fifhes, faid, ‘ This is of a truth that 
prophet, who fhould come into the world:’ In another place, 
upon hearing his wifdom, the people cried ont, ‘ of a truth 
this'is the prophet,’ that is, the perfon foretold. By which 
they fhewed, how much they were convinced, that many 6f 
the prophecies were in him fulfilled. Jofephus believed in 
the prophets. Speaking of himfelf in the third perfon, he 
fays: * he was neceffarily acquainted with the prophecies in 
the holy fcriptures, being himfelf a prieft, and by defcent of 
the priefthood.’ 

By the particular time, in which our Saviour appeared, and 
by the wonders, which were authenticated concerning “him, 
he muft have been aifured, that he was’ pointed out in fome’ 
degree, as an extraordinary perfon; juft as John’ the Baptift 
had been, who went before him. He indeed could, not bring: 
himfelf to believe, that he was Mefliah, the Prince: for 
that obftacle was the grand ftumbling-block, which few could: 
get ‘over. He might: therefore very eaftly fay, that the fcrip- 
tures, In many places, pointed out fuch a perfon, as Chrift’ 
appeared to be : though he fet afide all thofe paffages, which 
related'to his kingdom. As tothe terms aang uupia Savsacioey 
they are ce etn: a Grecian hyperbole, adapter to the per=: 
fons, ‘for. whom he chiefly wrote. — 

- We muft confider Jofephus, as a perfon reduced to a ftate 
of doubt and uncertainty, who could not extricate himfelf 
from the_ general embarraffment of his nation. He was well 
verfed in the fcriptures, and knew the purport of the pro- 
phecies, and the expectation of the world.’ But atthe very’ 
pi when he, and the chief of his nation, were in hopes 

of a mighty deliverer, they faw their temple burnt, their coum 
Vou. LI. Feb. 1781. I try 
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try enflaved, and the Jewifh polity ruined. They had been 
told, that a lawgiver fhould not fail in Judah, until Shiloh 
came. But a lawgiver did now fail; and though they looked 
round, no Shiloh, no faviour, appeared. ‘The Chriftians 
indeed faid, that they had found him, as he was pre- 
figured by the prophets; and the perfon alluded to was cer- 
tainly a wonderful man, evye avdpa avtov Asyew xpn- But he 
was crucified ; and though he rofe from the dead, yet he did 
not fave their city, nor deliver their nation. He could not 
therefore in their conception be the Meffiah. 

He was meek and lowly ; and had nothing about him 
fplendid: and moreover faid, that his kingdom was not of this 
world, which was not to be reconciled with their prejudices. 
Many of the Jews, upon this account, were as inveterate 
againft him, as his difciples were zealous in his caufe. They 
fhewed. uncommon bitternefs, and tried to enfnare him in his 
words, and at laft brought him to a fhameful and cruel death. 
But there was a third fort between thefe two extremes, which 
confifted of. a large party in the nation. Thefe faw the 
fanétity. of his manners, the excellency of his doétrines, and 
were aftonifhed at his miracles; and though they could not 
allow him to be the Chrift, who was to come, yet they efteemed 
him, as fomething more than man. 

Many imagined, that there were two different perfons 
pointed out in the facred writings: the one a great prophet, 
a worker of miracles, and preacher of righteoufnefs, the other 
a victorious prince, who was to free them from the bondage 
of the Romans, and whofe dominion was to be over the 
whole earth. They thought that the former character might. 
be applied to our Saviour : though they were ftill faggered 
about many appearances, which they knew not how to recon- 

cile. _ Such probably was Nicodemus, and Jofeph of Ari- 
mathea; fuch alfo Gamaliel ; and many of thofe difciples,. 
who upon atime deferted heir matter. Many of the firt 
converts, after his death, had been previoufly in this ftate of 
mind. Among the people of this clafs we may place the 
Jewith hiftorian. He faw the truth, but ata diftance, pro- 
bably not having an opportunity to inform himfelf better. 

The perfon who gave fuch favourable accounts of John the 
Baptift, and James, may be credited for what he fays about 
Chrift: for the latter nidvey no more deferves to be called in 
queftion than the former . 

Jofephus had been for a long feafon feparated from his 
‘own people. He was moreover in the Roman camp, during 
the fiege of Jerufalem: and he fpeaks at large of the infa- 
tuation, obftinacy, and wickednefs, of the Jews, with which. 

he 
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he feéms to have been greatly affected. He more than once 
fays, that the hand of heaven was apparently againft them. 
This. weaned him from his national prejudices, and. made him 
ready te difclofe many truths, which he might otherwiie have 
fuppreffled. 

If we compare the teftimony of Jofephus with the charatter 
given of Chrift, by the two difciples, who were journeying to 
Emmaus, we fhall find the manner of narration different, 
but the hiftory in moft parts the fame. ‘They declare, that 
they had been aftonifhed, and that they were embarraffed, and 
ftill in a ftate of uncertainty, And this was more or lefs 
the fituation of Jofephus, and of thoufands of the Jewifh na- 
tion. The difciples indeed had the cloud taken-off from 
their underftanding by a miraculous interpofition, while others 
remained in darknefs. Many were left in a middle ftate; in a 
kind of uncertain twilight: fubluftri noGtis in umbra. By thefe 
means they were empowered to defcry fome truths; but had 
not light enough to comprehend their purport. Such parti- 
cularly was the fituation of our hiftorian, who has been abie 
to tranfmit to us much curious evidence to the confirmation of 
the fcriptures, and above all, this teftimony concerning our 
Saviour ; but at the fame time, that he acknowleged him to 
be Jefus called Chrift, he knew not, that he was the mighty 
God, the everlafting counfellor, the prince of peace. 

When péople therefore think, that, whoever knew fo 
much, muit neceffarily have known more ; and that fuch evi- 
dences are too ftrong to be refifted, they are certainly miftaken. 
Jofephus might have written every thing, which is above 
mentioned, and ftill not have been a Chriftian. Thofe who 
form oppofite notions have not confidered the force of preju 
dice.. They know not what is meant by a ftumbling-block, 
and rock of offence; nor the cxavanroy, of which the difciples 


were fo frequently. warned, ‘There are people now in the 


world, who can fee the force of evidence, yet do not inti- 
mately feel it; as their heart cannot retain any fenfible im- 
preffion. Hence they become unftable, irrefolute, and devoted 
to doubt and darknefs. : 

The filence of authors is another objection agajnft the au- 
thenticity of this paflage. It is not mentioned by Origen. 
But our author thinks, that he manifeftly alludes toit. We 
do not find it in Photius. But if this argument is admitted, 
we muft, upon the fame grounds, fet afide the valuable trea- 
tife of Jofephus againft Apion; for this too does not occur in 
Photius 

The like objeGtion has been raifed from the filence of Juftin 
Martyr, and Clemens of Alexandria. But it is of no validity. 
iz Peo-. 
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People do not confider, that thefe writers, and efpecially the 
former, lived rather too early to have thought. this evidence 
of fuch confequence, as that it fhould be neceffarily men- 
fioned. Juftin would hardly quote from a fingle said what 
was equally authenticated by numbers, who had been contem- 
poraries with the hiftorian. 

‘ The firft Chriftians had the Commentaries of Herod, and 
the writings of Molo, Mnafeas, and Nicolaus Damafcenus, in 
which there muft have been matters to their purpofe: but they 
do not mention them: Why then do we lay fuch a ftrefs upon 
their not appealing to Jofephus? 

’ There is fill another obje€tion to this hiftory of Chrift, 
Which arifés from the place of its introdugtion. The feries of 
the hiftory, it is obferved, is apparently interrupted. This, 
fays our author, is very true. But muft every thing in hif- 
tory be fet afide, which is obliquely introduced ; and mutt 
truth neceflarily be made void, becaufe. there is a feeming 
irregularity in its being tranfmitted ? Jofephus is certainly a 
valuable writer: but we muft» not expect the fame method 
_ and elegance, which we meet with in T hucydides and the 
Beft writers of Greece. He often introduces little hiftories by 
Way of epifode: of which we have an initance in the very 
next chapter, relating to a fcene of villainy carried on in the 
temple of ‘Tfis. 

What led" Jofephus to introduce the hiftory of Chrift, where 
it is now inferted, was the name of Pilate, being previoufly 
mentioned. This afforded a fair connedtion ; and he proceeded 
accordingly. 

It is obfervable that when Jofephus begins his account con- 
éerning Jefus, it is in thefe words, xata tetToy Tov xeovey, Mean- 
‘ing, at the time, whem Pilate was procurator of Judea, Je- 
fus made his appearance. But-the hiftory, which follows, 
Begins, Ker pare.re¢ autes xpoves, * Moreover about, or near 
to, thofe fame times.’ In thefe words he refers both to the 
time of Pilate, and to the time of our Saviour, whofe hif- 
tories immediately preceded. Had-there not origiually been 
fomething introduced between the accounts of the two fedi- 
tions, the author would have uféd: a fingular, xpovev, as he 
does in innumerable other placess- But alluding to two events, 
he alters it to a plural, as it- related to a two-fold piece of 
Inftory. From hence, fays our author, I-conclude, that this 
épitome of our Saviour’s life.and: charatter: was undoubtedly in 
the original of Jofephus. — 

Here we muft take the liberty to sella. that this argu-. 


ment is by no means conclufive. For the interpolator would 
cer- 
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certainly accomodate “the fucceeding words to the BCom ¢ of 


~hiftory he introduced. 


The purpofe of Jofephus in his Antiquities of the Jews, was 
to ‘take off fome impxtations, which had been caft upon that 


people ; and to vindicate their charaéter to the world. For 


this purpofe,. he likewife wrote his very learned treatife againt 
Apion, who had illiberally defamed them. In each of thefe 
works he did great honour to his nation; yet no writer was 
ever fo detefted, as Jofephus has been, by the Jews, who came 
after him. From whence, fays Mr. Bryant, could this dif- 
affection arife, but from this.too favourable. teftimony about 
our Saviour? This is what has leavened the whole of what he 
wrote; and all the honour, which he otherwife conferred, 
could not compenfate for it. ‘Thus we find, that the hatred 
of this people affords us ftrong evidence, that the hiftory in 
queftion was ever to be found, where it ftands: had it been 
away, no offence would have been taken by thofe of his 
nation. 


This, we muft obferve, might coztribute to their averfion to | 


Jofephus. But there are other things in his hiltory, which 

will fufficiently account for their difaffection: fuch as, his 
partiality, on many occafions, for the Romans ; his appli- 
cation of a prophecy, concerning a perfon who fhould have 
dominion over the whole world; to Vefpafian; his frequent 
reflections on the rafhnefs and infatuation of the Jews, &c. 


“We cannot therefore allow, with Mr. Bryant, that the re- 


jection of this excellent ‘author by the Jews, is a conclufive 


‘evidence of the authenticity of the, paflage in favour of our 


Saviour. 
The author proceeds : 


¢ For the. {pace of near 1500 years, it was tranfmitted un- 
impeached ; and fo far were writers from 1 imagining, that there 
was any deceit, that they efteemed it of the greateft confé. 
quence. From. the time of Bafebius, to that of Platina and 
Trithemius, it was quoted at large *, and juftly valued : nor 
-was there a fingle writer in-all that fpace [from the year 324 to 
1480] or, before, who affarded tlie leat hint to its difadvan- 
tage. And when people began in the 16th century to enter-_ 
tain fufpicions ;: thefe were not warranted by any real evidence, 
but processed merely from doubts and furmifes, which were 
ly entertained. , They raifed imaginary difficulties, and 





° By Eufebius, Hégefip us, Rufinus, Jerom, S6 phronias, Ifido- 


“rus Pelafiota, Sozomien, Epiphanitus Scholafticus, Freculphus Ma- 


carius, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. See Daubuz and Whitton Fabr-. 
Bib, Grac, lib, iv, cap..6.—-We do not, however find it in any 
Chriftian writer before Eufebius, about the year 315 


I3 fufe 
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faffered themfelves to be eafily difgufted. They prefumed, 
that the whole was an interpolation ; and fo mded their notiow 
‘on the internal evidence: it being inconceivable to them, that 
a Jewith writer could afford'a teftimony fo much in favour of 
Chriftianity. This internal evidence I have abundantly exa- 
mined; and it appears to me manifeft, that thoufands of thé 
Jews at that time believed every thing which is there faid ; and 
would have afforded the fame evidence if required. In confe= 
uence.of this, Iam perfuaded, that our hefitation and diffi- 
Sehce arifes from prejudice; and that we have formed wrong 
ideas both of the people and the times. We do not feem to 
admit of any medium between a zealous difciple, and a deter- 
mined awe. But in this we do not make a juft eftimate 
of perfors and things, and dwell too much on the extremes. 
.There. was doubtlefs an interval of many ‘degrees, in which 
_ might be perceived a gradual defcent from ful] convidtion, to a 
partial ‘and limited belief; from thence to.a ftate of fufpended 
wonder and admiration ; and fo on to doybt, indifference, and 
coldnefs ; and finally to difaffeftion, bitternefs, and obduraie 
hatred. Ido not mention difbelief of the miracles: for that 
could not in thofe times have happened. ‘They were allowed 
long after, even by Celfus, Porphyry, and Julian. -Thofe 
therefore, who faw them, muft have believed them; and muft 
have attefted what they knew: though their inferences may 
have been very different. In confequence of this, we may allow 
the truth fometimes to be witneded by people: who are not 
perfectly attached to it. We are told, that the very devils be- 
lieve and tremble, We muft not therefore expect even infide- 
lity. to be uniform, nor apoftacy confiftent.. We find that 
{coffers have their {fcruples. Rouffeau reveres the mafs, and 
Voltaire has his confeflor.? _~ oe “ 


_ We have here given the fubftance of this excellent tract, 
and hope, that we have not mifreprefented any of the author’s 
“arguments. . We‘muft however acknowledge the’ utter impof- 
fibility of reprefenting them in their full force, under a con- 
tracted view. We therefore refer the learned and inquifitive 
reader for more ample fatisfaétion to Mr. Bryant’s publication. 
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hee ye tks Payne and Soni. kk 
Ts is the firft Number of a projéefted publication, whick 
“* is to confift of fome’valuable articles of British topography, 
partly extracted from fcarce and curious traéts formerly printed, 


_and partly from fych manufcript papers as the editors already, - 


poflefs, or may hereafter receive from their friends and. corre~ 
{pondents, a Gt eat 


- As a work of this extenfive kind requires the pnited efforts 
of the literati, the editors have addrefled a fet of queries to 
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the nobility, clergy, and gentlemen of Great-Britain and Ire- 
jand ; with a view of obtaining from their anfwers, refpecting 
the places of their refidence, a more perfeé& account of the an- 
tiquities and. natural hiftory of thefe kingdoms, than has yet 
appeared. 7 
_ The 2d article in this publication is the Life of Mr. Mores, 
the author of the fubfequent Hiftory and Antiquities of Tunftall. 
As this gentleman was one of the moft learned, accurate, 
and-induftrious antiquaries of his time, we fhall give our readers 
the principal part of thefe memoirs. . 


‘ Edward-Rowe Mores, M. A. F. S.A. defcended from an an- 
cient family, which had been feated from the beginning of the 
fixteenth century at Great Coxwell, in the county of Berks; and 
allied by his grandmother to that of Rowe, which had been fettled 
at Higham-Benfted, in Walthamftow, in the County of Effex, 
ever fince the middle of the fame century, was born Jan, 13, 1730, 
at Tunftall in Kent, where his father was rector for near 30 
years. He was educated at Merchant-Taylors School, and 


.admitted a commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford, June 24, 


1746. While he refided at Oxford, 1746, he affifted in cor- 
recting an edition of Calafio’s Concordance, intended by Jacob 
{live, a crazy printer, who afterwards affociated with the Rev. 
William Romaine, and publifhed this Concordance in 4 ve- 


. dumes folio, 1747. Before he was twenty, Mr. Mores publifhed 


at Oxford in 4to. 1748, ‘‘ Nomina & infignia gentilitia Nobi- 
lium Equitumque fub Edvardo primo rege militantium ;”’ the 
oldeft treafure as he ftyles it, of our nobility after Domefday and 
the Black Book of the Exchequer. He had alfo printed, éxcept 
notes and preface, a new edition in 8vo. of Dionyfius Halicar- 
naflenfis ‘* De claris Rhetoribus,’”’ with vignettes engraved by 
Green, the few copies of which were fold after his death. In 
3752, he printed in half a 4to fheet, fome corrections made by 
Junius in his own copy of his edition of Cadmon’s Saxon para- 
phrafe of Genefis, and other parts of the Old Teftament, Am- 
ftelod. 1655: and in 1754 he engraved 15 of the drawings 
from the MS. in the Bodleian library. ‘The title of theie 
plates is $* Figuraf quedam antique ex Cedmonis monachi 
araphrafeos in Genefim exemplari pervetufto in bibliotheca 
Bodleiana adfervato delineate ; ad Angle-Saxonum mores, ritus, 
‘atque edificia feculi, precipue decimi, illyftranda in Jucem edi- 
te. Anno Domini moccuiiy.” 
' $ Jn 3752 he was elected a member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and two-years after was one of a committee for exa- 
mining the Minute-books of that fociety, with a view to fe- 
Je€ting from thence papers proper for publication. 
‘ Being intended for orders by his father, he took the degrees 


of B. A, May 12, 1750, and M. A. Jan, 15,1753: before . 


which time he had formed confiderable colleétions relative to 
the Antiquities, &c, of Oxley and particularly to thofe of 
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his own college, whofe archives he arranged, and made large 
extracts from, with a view to its hiftory.. He had engraved 
three plates of the Black Prince’s apartments there, fince pulled 
down, drawn and engraved by that very ingenious artift B. 
Green.» Twenty-eight drawings at his expence, by the fame 
hand, of ancient gates, halls, &c. fince ruined or taken 
down, ate now in poffefion of Mr. Gough; as alfo fome 
colle&tions for a Hiitory of Godftow nunnery by Mr. Mores, 
for which a plate of its' ruins was engraved, and another 
of lffley Church. His, MSS. relative to his own college, 
with his collections about, All Souls College, fell after his 
death into.the-hands. of. Mr. Aftle,.who has prefented the for- 
mer to Mr. Price of the Bodleian Library. 

Mr. Mores appears to have affifted:Mr. Bilfon in his burlefque 
on the latter fociety, publifhed in a folio fheet, intituled, ‘* Pro- 
pofals for printing by fub{cription, the Hiftory of the Mallar- 
dians,”’ treating them a3 a fet of ftupid don vivans ; at leaft he 
may be -prefumed to have contributed the prints of a cat faid to 
have been ftarved in their library, and of two ancient grotefque 
bufts carved on the fouth wall of the college, the plates of which 
were in his pofieflion. 

‘ When Mr. Mores !eft the univerfity, he went abroad, and 
is reported to have taken orders; but whether this tradition 
has any better foundation than his, affectation of wearing his aca- 
demical habit,. and calling it that of a Dominican friar, we do 
not pretend to vouch. It has been faid that he entered into 
deacon’s orders in the church of England, to exempt’himfelf 
from ferving civil offices. ‘Thus much however is certain, that 
in the letters of adminiftration granted to his fon, on his dy- 
jing inteftate, he is ftyled ‘* the Rev. Edward-Rowe Mores, 
‘D.D.” but from what bifhop he received his ordination we 
have not yet difcovered. On his return to London, he refided 
fome years in the Herald’s College, intending to have become 
a member of that Society, for which he was extremely well 
qualified by his great knowledge and {kill in heraldic matters; 
but altering his plan, he retired‘about 1760 to Low-Layton, 
in which village he had refided fome time before, and while 
he was churchwarden there, confiderably improved the church. 
Here, on an eftate left him by his father,. he built a whimfical 
houfe on a plan, it is faid, of one in France.’ Foca 

The Equitable Society for affurance on lives and furvivor- 
fhip, by annuities of 1ool. increafing to the furvivors, now 
holding their office in Bride-Street, near Black-Friar’s Bridge, 
owes its exiftence to. Mr. Mores. 


¢ In the latter part of life, Mr, Mores (who had long turned 
his thoughts to the fubjeét of early Printing) began to correct 
the ufeful publication of Mr. Ames. On the death of Mr. John 
James of Bartholomew Clofe, the laft of the old race of letter- 
founders) in June’'1772, Mr. Mores purchafed all the curious 
parts of that immenfe colle€tion of punches, matrices, and 
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types, which had been aétumulati#g from the days of Wynkyn _ 
e Worde to thofe of Mr. James. From thefe a large fund of 
entertamment would ‘probably haye been given to the-curious, 
if the life of Mr: Mores had been prolonged. His intentions 
may be judged of from‘his valuable ‘* Differtation on Typo- 
graphical Founders and Founderies.” As no more than 80 

copies of it were printed, it will at leaft be confidered as a ty 
graphical curiofity. Mr, Nithols, who purchafed the whole 
impreffion, has fubjoined a ‘fmall Appendix to it. 
_ © Mr. Mores was a moft indéfatigable colleGtor, and poffeffed 
great application in the‘early part of his life, but in the latter 
part gave himfelf up to habits of negligence and diffipation, 
which brought him ‘to his end by a mortification in the 49th 
year of his age, at his houfe at Low Layton, Nov. 28, 1778. 
His large colleftion 6f curious MSS. and valuable library of 
books were feld by auétion by Mr. Paterfon in Augutt follow- 
ing. Of the former his “‘ Hiftory and Antiquities of Tunftall 
in Kent,” the only papers: that were completed for the prefs, 
and for which he had ‘engraved a fet of plates, out of the many 
drawings taken. at his expence, was purchafed at the fale by Mr. 
Nichols, who has now given‘it to the public as a fpecimen ‘of 
parochial antiquities, which will fhew the ideas of this indu- 
ftrious Antiquary, and his endeavour to make even the minuteft 
record fubfervient to the great plan of national .hiftory. Seve- 
ral books of Englith antiquities with his MS. notes, and the 
moft valvable. parts of fuch' of the MSS. and fcarce tracts as 
relate to our‘local antiguities, were purchafed by Mr. Gough. 
Mr -Aftle purchaféd"his epitome of the Regifters of the fee of 
Canterbury, preferved in the Archiepifcopal Libraty at Lam- 
beth, beginning with the firft Regifter called Peckham, A. D. 
1279, and ending with:that of Archbifhop Tenifon in 1710; 
and his ‘f+ Excerpta ex Regiitris Cur. Prerog. Cantuar.” 3 vols. 
8vo; vol. I. containing extracts from wills in the Prerogative 
office, from 1385 to’1533; vol. Il. extratts from 1533 t0 1561 ; 
vol, [I]. extraéts from 1592 to 1660, To the firft volume is 
prefixed a learned and curious differtation concerning the au- 
thority of the Prerogative Court, with the names of the feveral 
Regifters. Mr. Attle has alfo his catalogue of the Rolls pre- 
ferved in the Lambeth library, ‘made in the year 1758; his 
collections for the Hiftory and Antiquities of the City of Salif- 
bury, containing feveral curious particulars and tranfcripts of 
records; &¢. with fome fhort Annals of the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford, from 1c66 to 1310; and a MS. in Latin intitled ** De 
fElfrico Archiepifcopo Dorovernenfi Commentariys. Auétore 
Edwardo-Rowe Mores, A. M. Soc. Antig. Lond. Soc.”. This 
laft MS. is in the hand-writing of Mr. Mores, and feems to have 
been intended for publication. It contains ten chapters; the 
firft feven relate to Archbifhop Elfric : Cap. 8. isintitled ‘‘ De 
fzlfrico Bata ;?? Cap.9. ** De ZElfrico Abbate Meildunenfi ;” 


Cap. 10. ‘ De allis A@lfricis.”” An Appendix is fubjoined, 


containing 
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containing tranfcripts of Saxon charters and extracts from hifte- 
rians concerning Archbifhpp AE lfric. a hires 
‘Mr. Mores married Sufannah, daughter of Mr. Bridgeman,» 
an eminent grocer in Whitechapel, who was before his father- 
in-law: by having married the widow of his father. By this 
lady, who died in 1767, and lies buried in the church yard at 
Walthamftow with the infcription given below,® he had a 
daughter, Sarah, married in 1774to Mr. John Davis, houfe-. 
painter: at Walthamftow, who died before her father; and @ 
fon, -Edward-Rowe, married in 1779 to Mifs Spence. My. 
Mores’s only fifter was married in 1756.to Mr. John Warbur~ 
ton, (fon of the late antiquary and Somerfet herald, John War- 
burton, efq,) who has refided at Dublin many years, and is 
now purfgivant of the court of exchequer in Ireland—,? 
~ €—'Two reafons have induced the editors to open their. work 
with the Hiftory of Tuntftall; its intrinfic merit, as to the man- 
ner in which it is executed, which may make it ferye as a plan 
for parochial defcriptions: and the motive, which led its ¢om- 
piler to draw it up. It was Mr. Mores’s hirth-place; his 
father had been rector many years; and the parifh regifters 
were drawn up on a plan conformable tq the ideas of our judi- 
cious antiquary, and confiftent with his endeavours to make 
even the minuteft record fubfervient to the great {fcheme of na- 
tural hiftory, With this view he publifhed his ‘* Nomina et 
jnfignia gentilitia nobilium equitumque fub Edyardo prime 
yege militantium,”’ the oldeft treafure, as he ftyles it, of our no- 
bility after Domefday and the Black Book of the Exchequer, 
comprehending both their titles, and their arms, neither of 
which were,claffed in any other regifters, .till the inftitutign of 
the Herald’s College under Richard II]. Soc: 

‘ From the utility of fuch a record, the tranfition is ohviouys 
to every fubordinate aid, from funeral monuments, parifh re- 
gifters, arms interfperfed on or about buildings, &c. The fe- 
cond of thefe were firft inftituted by Thomas lord Cromwell, 

who, after the tranfports of reformation were a little fubfideg, 
could not but recollect the ufe of monaftic regifters and obitua- 
ries. It will admit of a doubt, whether thefe were fo exten- 
lively ufeful as the regifter of the meaneft parifh at prefent : but 
that the moft copious parifh regifter is capable of improvement 


wn —! = 
‘ * Sufanne Mores, 
Annorum triginta feptem liberorum binorum matri 
amantifime, fideliffiime, dileétifime. 
—- Conjugi 
fupremum mariti donum 
Mitem placide reddidit animam 
Derelié&tum 
Luétu 
Fide folum leniendo obruens 
Cétavo die Jan. Incarnat.. Anno 
MDCCLXVIL." 
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“we need only confult Mr. England’s excellent traét on the fub- 
ject, where the plan of fuch improvement is fo largely. difcuffed. 
What effe& penalties have had to make the entries in thefe 
regifters exact, let the feveral acts of parliament from 1538 to 
6 and 7 William IIT. fpeak,. “> 

- € Modern epitaphs are much more genealogical than ancient 
ones, and in innumerable inftances defcents fupply the place 
‘of eulogies.’ Thefe might be entered in regifters, -and what- 
ever particulars of the parties buried, ‘or of parochial hiftory, an 
induftrious incumbefit or his reprefentative could pick up. 
“Great confufion of names might be prevented by attending to 
diftinctions in baptifmal and marriage entries.’ “ 


In this fragment, containing the Hiftory and Antiquities of 

Tunftall, Mr. Mores has given us the fituation of the village, 
the extent of the parifh, the capital and the mefne lords of 
Tunftall, a defcription of the church, a lift of the retors from 
the year 1281 to the prefent time, the monuments and arms in 
the church, the entries in’ the regifter from the year 1538 to 
the year 1750, . an. extraét from the affefs books, and the num- 
ber of houfes and inhabitants in the parifh, — 

‘ In this work Mr. Mores may be fuppofed to have exerted all 
that the dulcedo natalis foli naturally calls forth. He profef- 
fés to have drawn the greateft part of his materials from printed 
books ; but he has perhaps left no fource of information unex- 
| plored. No man was more intimately acquainted with records, 
inquifitions, chartularies, regifters, and, in fhort, all the 
xsiunnia of, antiquity.than Mr. Mores. And when we caft an 
eye over the catalogue of his MSS. with his curious and valu- 
‘able colleétion of books, which were fold in Auguft 1779, we 
are aftonifhed’at' the extent ‘of his literary labours, in the de- 
‘partment of an antiqnary ; and fincerely lament the lofs of our 
jexined friend, at the early age of forty-nine. 

The editors of this fragment propofe'to’publifh 2 Number oc- 
eaahgiuly' not confined to the fame price, or quantity ‘of fheets, 
nor’ dlways adorned with ciits; but paged in fuch a manner 
that the’ general articles, or thofe belonging to the refpective 
counties, may form a feparate fucceflion, if there fhould be 
enough publifhed:to bind in fuitable’ claffes; and each tract 
will be completed in a fingle Namber. 

Into this colleétion: all communications confiftent with the 
plan will be received with thanks... And’as no correfpondent 
will be denied the privilege of controverting the opinions of 
another, fo none will be denied adinitvance, without a [fair 
and impartial paivans : 


The 
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The Hiftory of England from the Acceffien of James 1. to the Re- 
“wolution. Vol. VI. and VII. By Catherine Macaulay Graham, 
4to. il. tos. ix boards. Robinfon. : 


Py Avine related the /hiftory of England from the Révo- 

* tution to the end of fir Robert Walpole’s adminiftration, 
in a feriés of Letters *, Mrs. Macaulay has’ now returned 
to the period where fhe had concluded the fifth volume of her 
work. Ina Preface to the volumes now before us, fhe enters ‘ 
upon a juftification of the principles by which the declares her- 
felf to have, been uniformly governed in the execution of her 
‘Hiftory ; and fhe feéiis particularly anxious to vindicate her- 
felf from the imputation of a peculiar attachment to the 
republican form of government, and of a prejudice againft 
thofe men who, during the civil“commotions‘in this country, 
were adherents to the royal caufe. 


£ As theJacobites, fays fhe, have carried their panegyric of 
the firft Charles to. a:height which induced the utter condem- 
nation of all thofe who oppofed this monarch on public grounds, 
jt was impoflible to do juttice.to the patriotic characters which 
figured in this age, without examining into the conduét and ad- 
miniftration of this prince with a.degree of rigorous juftice and 
vigilant enquiry which his unhappy fate would otherwife have 
rendered ungenerous ahd inhuman: but in this inquiry I ‘was 
fo far from feeling myfelf the’ bloody-minded republican, as I 
have been termed by the butcherly writers of thefe days, and 
fo far even from poffeffing the ftoicifm of the firft Brutus, that 
‘I thed many tears whilt Iwas writing his cataftrophe, and I 
have endeavoured to do juftice to that part -of his conduct 
which I thought truly great, and worthy the imitation of po- 
fterity. : ~ pee” 

‘ i have alfo: been accufed of the want of humanity and 
fympathy, becaufe I have in my writings appeared infenfible 
to the rigour of that fate which fell.on fome very culpable 
ftate delinquents, and in particular on. thé earl of ‘Strafford : 
but in this cafe I fhall appeal to the judgment of the candid, 
whether the fympathifing, according to the fanciful diftinétions 
of power, birth, office, or fortune, with a few individials who 
poiiefs thefe advantages, and the “beholding without pain, and 
even with triumph, the happinefs of the community at large 
facrificed to the rapacious lufts of interefted governors, is more 
_yational than that generous. and extenfive fympathy which re- 
gards, with an equal eye of compaifion, the infirmities and the 
affi€tions of all men, and who cenfures in proportion to the 





® See Crit. Rev. vol. xlvs p. 130. 
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magnitude and the extent of the mifchiefs which attend the 
felfith condu& of the powerful; and whether there is. either 
reafon, good fenfe, or rational humanity, in exclaiming againft 
all thofe who brought the earl of Strafford to juftice for advifing 
the king to levy arms againft his fubjects, and confequently, if 
victorious, of fubduing the free principles:of the conttitution, 
and thus entail on the prefent and future generations the 
mifery of perpetual flavery; and. at the fame time acknow- 
leging the juftice of inflifting a fimilar punifhment for crimes 
of a very inferior nature, which perhaps arife from motives. 
of neceflity, and which only militate againft the peace of in« 
dividuals. . 

* I well knew what perfonal difadvantage I fer out with, from 
that impartiality which I had determined to obferve dn the. 
conduct of the different factions, which have haraffed the in- 
ternal peace of this empire; and when I gave-up the emolu- 
ments of favour, the countenance of the great, and the gra- 
tification of popular applaufe, on a principle of public utility, 
I had fome reafon to expeét- efteem for my integrity and in- 
duftry, and efpecially as I have never thrown: any perfonab 
abufe on any individual, in or out of power; nor have ever 
fullied my pen with thofeanonymous writings calculated: to. an- 
guifh the feeling heart, to fix an-indelible itain on the manners 
of Englifhmen, and to inflict the poignancy of mental fuffer- 
ings not only on the defamed perfons, but on all.thofe who are 
attached to them, either by the ties of blood, or the yet ftronger 
ties of affection. I have endeavoured, with the moft indeta- 
tigable pains, to make my Hiftory ufefal to men of all con- 
ditions ; and I am perfuaded that no moderate churchman, or 
honeft lawyer, can, on cool reflection, be offended: with the 
hiftorian’s free obfervations on the conduct of men who; have 
been the authors of. much public and private. mifchief, and 
whofe violent counfels, and difhoneft.praétices, have frequently, 
difturbed the peace, and.endangered the liberties of the em- 
pire. If Ihave been fevere on mifguided princes, and bad 
minifters, it is with a view only to the interefts.of the people ; 
and if all hiftorians would preferve the fame honett rule, in- 
ftead of varnifhing, with falfe colours, the vices of the pow- 
érful, it would, from that general defire which all men have 
of preferving fome degree of reputation after death, form a 
kind of literary tribunal, productive of a ey ufefal reform- 
ation in the conduét of thoie favoured fons of fortune on whofe 
good or bad qualities the happinefs and’ welfare of focieties de- 
pend, Thecandid and the generous will, undoubtedly, from thefe 
Confiderations, behold, without malice or refentment, the 
wicked or weak conduét of their anceftors reprefented'in its pro- 
per light; and efpecially when they reflect that it would’ be 
very unbecoming the character, and contrary to the duty-of an 
hiftorian, to {pare even the memory (of a parent, if he was 
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found defective in thofe patriotic virtues which eminently affec% 
the welfare of fociety.’ : 

The apology urged by this hiftorian is very ftrong and ex- 
plicit; and, if admitted in the fullextent of itsimport, muf 
- be acknowleged to refie&t no fmall degree of honour on the 
uncommon endowments of her mind. That a latent bias in © 
favour of a particular form of government might have infen- 
fibly warped her opinions, in thé profecution of her narra- 
tive, was a circumftance far from being improbable ; but that 
fhe fhould be able to reconcile fuch a degree of feverity againft 
the unfortunate Charles with fo much fympathy for his dif- 
treffes, affords fuch an example of tendernefs of heart and 
inflexibility of fentiment, as is rarely to be met with, even in 
thé moft impartial hiftorian, : 

_ The period which is the fubje& of thefe two. volumes; 

‘abounds with occurtences that naturally imprefs an unfavourable 
idea of the political fyftem by which the nation was then go- 
verned. ‘The animofity of the parties that formerly diftraéted 
the ftate, though apparently fwbfided, was not éntirely.ex- 
tinguifhed ; and the perpetual neceffities of the Crown con 
tinued to fupport a diffatisfa&tion and diftruft between the king 
and people, that threatened again to involve the nation in all 
the horrors of civil war. In tracing the hiftory of the reign 
of Charles the Second, Mrs. Macaulay is furnifhed with many 
opportunities of reprobating the condué of that monarch, 
both in a moral and political view. On this fubje& the ex- 
ercifes a feverity becoming an impartial hiftorian, and par- 
ticularly a female writer; but. we cannot help confidering 
the cenfure conveyed in the clofe of the following extract, as: 
too general and indifcriminate. 


© It is remarkable, that in the proclamation fet forth by the 
king, immediately after his arrival, againft the drunkennefs 
which prevailed amongft his party, he made ufe of the follow- 
ing expreffion : ‘‘ We hope that this extraordinary way of re- 
lieving us from all we feared, and almoft bringing us to all we 
can reafonably hope, will work upon the hearts, &c.’’ 
~ ¢ It was now, in all probability, that the king congratulated 
himfelf, at the having arrived at the happy period referred to 
in the proclamation ; but if his majefty, or his parliament, 
had been poffeffed of the fame fagacity and wifdom as that Spar- 
tan.monarch, who declared, ‘‘ ‘That he thought the limitations: 
made to his power, by the eftablifhment of the ephori, was the 
~ ftrengthening his government,” thefe regulations, which created 
an oppofition between the Jaw and the conftitution had not 
taken place; and as the fovereign and the fubjef&t would in. 
this cafe have been bejtér acquainted with their feveral poe 
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4nd duties, the king’s brother, in all probability, would ne- 
ver have been éécheded the throne, nor his unfortunate po- 
dterity owed the continuance of their unhappy exiftence to the 
precarious fupport of foreign princes.. On thefe grounds we 
may fairly conclude, that the warmeft friends of the Stewart 
family have proved their worft enemies; and that it is entirely 
6wing to thofe blind zealots to monarchy that the legal pre- 
rogatives of the crown -have been retrenched ; that ‘fattions 
have increafed ; ‘that the bitternefs of party fpirit and felf-in- 
tereft have deftroyed every principle of patriotifm, or common 
honefty, in the minds of the people ; and that governing fub- 
je@ts, by corrupting their. morals, is the avowed maxim of all 
Englifh ftatefmen.’ : 


Whatever afperity of reflexion Mrs. Macaulay fometimes 
indulges againft the partizans of the royal caufe, fhe never 
fails to difcover tendernefs for thofe who fuffered on the op- 
polite fide; and befides doing juftice to their virtues, fhe 
even endeavours to aggrandize their characters by the re- 
cital of adventitious or unconfequential circumftances. Speak~ 
‘ing of the execution of fir. Henry Vane, the obferves, 


* It was remarked by the fpeCtators, and, in particular, by 
acurious and. ancient traveller, ‘© That his countenance. did 
not change, and that his nerves were fo little affected by the 
violent and fatal ftroke, that, contrary to every other inftance 
where he had feen the fame kind of death infli&ted, his head 


lay perfectly ftill immediately after it was ‘feparated from the 
body.” 


On mentioning the plague which broke forth in London 
in 1665, the hiftorian deviates into an obfervation, which, 
however congenial to the fuperftitious notions of the vulgar, 
we muft fuppofe, in juftice to the liberality of her fentiments, 
fhe has admitted only for the fake of the farcaftic contraft that 
it exhibits. } | 

¢ Though the prefumption, fays fhe, of calling the misfor- 


tunes, to which all human nature are liable, the judgments of. 


an offended God, is very uncharitable, irreligious, and unbe- 
coming the philofophic wifdom of an hiftorian, yet it is na- 
tural to obferve, that’as this heavy vifitation, which the Englifh 


feverely experienced in the beginning of the late king’s reign,’ 


and from which they had been almoft totally free’ during the 
adminiftration of the Long-parliament, fo ftrongly contraditted: 


the affertions of God’s peculiar countenance to ‘the prefent. 
frame of government, and the conduét of public affairs, thar 


it began to make the orthodox to doubt, whether founding. 
titles were the preferable objects of divine favour ; and whe 
ther piety, juftice, law, order, and difinterefted alfegtion to 

the 
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the commonweal, were not. at leaft as acceptable to the puiity. 
of the Deity, as lewdnefs, oppreffion, prophanenefs, and felf- 
idolatry.’ oe : 


In perufing this Hiftory, we meet, not unfrequently, with 
digreffions, which, though they might be omitted without 
any prejudice to the work, will, we doubt not, afford fatif- 
faction to the reader, on account of the remarks they con- 
tain. In this number is the following paflage. 


¢ What is often erroneoufly called the fecurity of property 
in the opinion of an Englithman, is the very efftincs a6 frac. 
dom ; and the independent ufe of it, however that liberty. may: 
be abufed, the fummum bonum of political‘happinefs. “If a 
hoarder, in a time of fcarcity; denies to his fellow-citizens 
the moft effential neceflaries) of life under, an exorbitant price,’ 
it is his property, and he has a right to a¢t according to his 
corrupt intereft. If a monopolizer. produces, by his manage- 
ment, an artificial famine, every man ought to buy and {fell 
as he pleafes. If whole provinces are laid wafte to accumu- 
late wealth in the hands of individuals, the law ought to fe- 
cure property, however unjuitly obtained. If the public is 
ever {o notorionfly defrauded, the fame {ecurity mutt: guard the 
operty of the individual: thus, in England, from: '‘thefe. 
falie notions of freedom and. political good, the bafelb affections 
of the human heart are nourifhed and encouraged ;. public 
d avowedly facrificed to, every private intereft; the mofe 
pernicious crimes acted with. impunity: and hence proceeds a) 
numerous train of oppreflions unknown in well regulated gor. 
vernments, and contrary to every rational principle of free- 
dom, which does not confit in the uncontrouled ute'of any pri- 
vilege, natural or political, but in that equality, wifdom, and 
juitice of law, which takes from every individwal the power of 
abufing any: to the difadvantage of the community.’ 


~ fhough the reign of Charles the Second be fignalized by 

many public events of great importance, there is pérhaps no 
period ofthe English annals. in which it is fometimes more. 
difficult to trace the feyeral tranfaGtions to a political fource. 
The inquifitive writer muft often feek for information in {e- 
¢ret hiftory ; and the monarch’s amours be, introduced to, un- 
yayel the intrigues, of the cabinet. We doubt not that. the. 
delicacy: of the fair hiltorian,; has been frequently hurt, when: 
fhe has been, obliged) to, draw the veil-that covered the penetra- 
Jia of the palace ; and: has«detedted the royal lover in the: act 
of facrificing a:faithful minifter to’ a paffion for a favourite 
miftrefs. An inftance of this kind is prefented in the fall of 
Glarendon,: which is {Rid to-have been at leaft expedited’ 
Rorgphs through 




















through a fufpicion the king entertained, that by the intrigues 
of this nobleman, he had been. deprived. of the poffefiion of 
a miftrefs Stewart, of whom he was extremely enamoured. 
The fteps which led to the difgrace of this minifter are traced 
by Mrs. Macaulay with unexceptionable ‘accuracy; but fhe 
delineates his condu&, on fome occafions, in 4 manner that 
feems not to be countenanced by the more obvious traits in 
his charaéter.~ For, however he may have fometimes been ih- 
fluenced by prejudices, which. arofe from and wére connected 
with a regard to the tranquility of the nation, craft and du- 
plicity are blemifhes from which he appears to have been ex- 
empted; or if ever they be perceptible, we ought in.can- 
dour to impute them to the political exigence of the, times. 
After drawing the outlines of the earl of Clarendon’s con- 
_ duét before he commenced minifter, the hiftorian thus pro- 
ceeds : | 


© That it was not: direéted by the pure and unmixed prin- 


ciple of difinterefted virtue, may be gathered from obfervations 
to be found in the hiftories of the civil wars, and his own life, 
to the following purport, that the privileges of the nobility, 
and confequently of thofe who afpired to fuch honours, de- 
pended on the exiftence and power of the monarchy, and that 
on this reafon, it was down-right folly in the individuals of 
this rank, or who had thefe hopes, to fide with the people in 
their endeavours for a more equal government and a more en- 
jarged ftate of liberty: but; Rowever fair, juft, honeft, and 
patriotic, the conduct of the earl of Clarendon before he 
.commenced ftatefman may. appear, when feen through the me- 
dium of party prejudice, or examined by men fuperititioufly 
attached to forms, ceremonies, and old eftablifhments, furely 
. the excefs of candour, or the extreme of prejudice can never 
operate with fuch force as to incline honeft-men to excufe the 
deceit, treachery, and fraud ufed durmg the years when he 
_was fole minifter, to anfwer the purpofes of power, and to 
oppref{s:a body of men, who, befides their.-claims on the ac- 
count of..natural ‘and, conftitutional right, had the merit o 
being the chief inftruments in the king’s reftoration.. 5 ae 

* Never monarch came to the poffeflion of power with more 
advantages than Charles the Second, when he afcended the 
thrones.of England, Scotland, and Ireland: excepting a few 
republicans (for this party were never. powerful by their. num- 
bers, or. their importance in thefe iflands, and the different 
fects of fanatics who were of no weight in the {cale of politics) 
he might be faid to have poffeffled the united love of his peo- 
ple, and, confequently, the affeftion and the confidence of his 
pailigment in the higheft degree. The people over whofe 
councils he was called to prefide, were all experienced im 
martial difcipline, and their valour was dreaded by every ftate 
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in Europe. With thefe advantages, and the fuperiority whielt 
_the Englith had gained in the empire of the fea, Charles, with 
the fovereignty over Great Britain, was rendered the arbiter 
of the fate of monarchs, and had he fecured, by a generous 
_ plan of government and policy, the hearts of his own fubjects, 
_he might without danger, difficulty, or any extravagant ex- 
- pence, have preferved an even balance between all the dif- 
ferent ftates in Chriftendom. But inftead of uniting, by a 
plan of comprehenfion, the two powerful factions of the church 
of England-men and. Prefbyterians, whofe jarring differences 
- had thrown the civil government into fuch confufior, tt was 
the bufinefs of the king and his miniftry to render thefe dif- 
- ferences irreconcileable, by enabling one pasty to tyrannize 
over the other; to get, as it appeared afterwards, the non- 
_ conformifts fo much in the power of the court, as to incline 
_ them to unite in a plan to tolerate, and in its confequences to 
eftablifh popery on the ruins of every other fect. 

‘ That the earl of Clarendon was not in the fecret of this 
intention, is very obvious from every part of his conduct: 
but whether he was actuated by perfonal views of inf€ereft, 
othe rancour of refentment, or the bigotry of party, his con- 
. duét, m regard to the Prefbyterians, was cruel, crafty, and 
- highly pernicious in its confequences ; and the obfervation and 
. confequent reflections which it was natural for the king to 

make, in feeing a man fo punctual in the obfervance of all 
the ceremonies of religion, and fo formally ftri&t in moral ex- 
teriors, guilty of fo much diffimulation and treachery in mat- 
ters of ftate, might, in all probability, lead him into that 
error which is fatal to the virtue of all thofe who entertain 
it, viz. that human probity is a chimera in the brain of the 
‘fpeculift, and that every man is a villain in his heart. 
‘ The unfortunate bias which the earl of Clarendon gave 
"to the king’s councils in favour of France, or his entire acs 
uiefcence to the king’s inclinations in that point, with the 
le of Dunkirk, were undoubtedly meafures bafe and dif- 
honourable, ruinous to the peace and wealth of Great Britain, 
mifchievous to all Europe, and evidently prove this much ce- 
_lebrated nobleman to have been a very corrupt minifter, or a 
very ignorant dtate{men. - 

«Asan orator, Clarendon, whilft pleading the caufe of the 
people, made fome 5 oe but when he changed his honett 
argument to praife a bad prince, and to fet a glofs on wicked 
-and impolitic meafures, his powers of oratory funk to a level 
‘with his fubje&t. His fpeeches, when minifter, have nei- 
ther dignity, elegance, energy, or the attractive powers of 
- eloquence ; on the contrary, they are flowery, bombaftic, and 
tedious. 

‘ To the earl of Clarendon’s fame, as an hiftorian, there 
are lefs exceptions: his hiftory of the civil wars is as faith- 
ful an account of facts as any to be found of thofe times : and 

though 
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though there are many actions and motives which the hiftorian 
undoubtedly concealed, yet he has related enough to clear all 
doubts in regard to the principles of the party, the intentions 
of the monarch, and the interefted motives which a€tuated his ~ 
followers. In’ regard to the merits of the hiftory, as a compo- 
fition, the faéts are well arranged, the charatters are defcribed 
in ftrong, if not juf& colours, but the ftyle is difagreeably 
pompous: the fenfe’of the argument is weakened, and fome- 
times loft in the number of parenthefes in which it is involved ; 
and the author’s conclufions aré fo much at war with his fatts, 
that he is apt to difguft a candid reader with his prejudices and 
partiality.’ | 

We fhall fufpend the farther examination of this hiftory till 
our next Review. 
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Ruflia: Or a compleat biftorical Account of all the Nations which 
compofe that Empire. Vol. III. 8wo. 5s. in Boards, Cadell. 


O ii prefent volume begins with an account of the Samoyede 
“nations, which are diftinguifhed into the European and 
Afiatic. © The former extends from the White Sea, or rather 
from the river Mefen, to Mount Oural; the latter occupy the 
countries between Mount Oural, and the environs of the Lena 
to bape the Yenifei. Their territories-in general are marfhy, 
inter{perfed with a number of rocks, and reach to the 75th de- 
gree of north latitude. 

_ The Samoyedes are under the middle ftature, have fhort 
legs, a {mall neck, a large head, a flat nofe and face, with 
the chin projecting outwards. They have large mouths and 
ears, little black eyes, but wide eye-lids, imall lips, and little 
feet. Their tkin is of a deepith yellow hue, and the hair of the 
head is black, refembling filk. ‘The women come early to ma- 
turity ; many of them being mothers at the age of twelve, and 
fometimes even at eleven. 

The Samoyedes entertain no idea of any fuperior, excepting 
the elders of their different tribes. But fince their conqueft by 
the Ruffians, they pay without fcruple an annual tribute, which 
confifts of the tkins of various quadrupedes. They are totally 
deftitute of chronology, and have not the {mallef acquaintance 
with letters. The chace in the winter, and fifhing during the 
fummer, are univerfally their employment. 

We next meet with the Mandfhour nations, which occupy 
the vaft deferts in eaftern Siberia, and the northern Mongalia. 
This nation has had the honour of giving to China the race of 
its prefent emperors. ‘They are divided into the Mandfhour 
nations, properly fo called, 48 the Tungufians, 
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The Kamtfchadales are thofe who inhabit Kamtfchatka, 2 


peninfula formed by a chain of Rony and barren mountains, 
which run towards the fouth-weft from that part of the conti- 
nent inhabited by the Koraiks. Though the Kamtfchadales 
imitate the Rufiians in a great degree, yet they have many 
cuftoms peculiar to themfelves.- For procuring fire, they pre- 
fer friction to the ufe of flints and matches... They make a 
{mall hole in.a piece of dry wood, in which they turn a ftick 
fo rapidly between their hands, that it takes fire ; and they 
make ufe of pounded hay inftead of tinder. 

The Koraiks inhabit the northern coaft of the gulf Penfchin- 
fkoi, and the northern part of Kamtfchatka to the river Anadir. 
They are divided, according to their manner of living, ‘into 
the fettled and the wandering, which in point of numbers are 
nearly equal. ‘They fpeak a different diale&t, and for the moft 
part do not treat each other as two bodies belonging to.the fame 
community, but as open and avowed enemies. In this coun- 
try the woman ufually fuckles her child till it is three years of 
age. 

: The Tichouktfches occupy the promontory in Siberia, which, 
extending from. the rivers Anadir and Kolyma towards the 
north-eaft, feparates the frozen. fea. from the northern ocean 
They are accounted the moft barbarous and untraétable of all the 
nations in Siberia. ‘They do not, however, like many favages, 
eat their flefh.or fith raw,. but dre{s their viétuals by hanging 
it in the fmioke. Too intoxicate themfelves, they ufe the de- 
coction of the inebriating muthroom,- which they procure from 
the Kamtfchadales. in. exchange for rein-deer fkins. With this 
people it is held criminal to murder in the. family or race to 
which one belongs ; but thofe crimes committed elfewhere are 
not only permitted, but reckoned honourable. 

The Kurilians inhabit the iflands-that lie in the fer, which 
feparates the fouthern. point .of the peninfula of Kamtfchatka 
from Japan, and are called the Kurilli Iflands. In generat, 
their manners and cultoms refemble thofe of their neighbours 
on the continent, 

The narrative next prefents us with an account of the Eaftern 
Iflanders, or the inhabitants of thofe numerous iflands that have 
lately been difcovered between the continent of Afia and Ame- 
rica. 

The Pagan nations that inhabit the Ruffian empire, are 
‘ diftinguifhed into three religious tfibes, viz. the Schamans, 
the worfhippers of Lama, and the Bramins. The Schamans 
wniverfally believe in a God, the creator of all things, who, 
according to their opinion, dwells in the fun er fky. The Al- 
tayan Tartars, we.are told, reprefent him as an old man, with 


: a long 
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a. dong beard, and dreffed in the ualilinias of .an officer of 


dragoons; for their imagination can conceive nothing more 
magnificent thap a party-coloured coat. . They think he keeps 
a brilliant court, and maintains a great number of horfes : that 
when he goes forth on horfeback, the noife of his courfers, and 
thofe of oa retinue caufe thunder ; and that lightning is pro- 
duced by the {parks that fly from the collifion of the horfes? 
fhoes with the pavement of heaven. They alfo believe in the 
exiftence of inferior divinities, both good and bad, concerning 
whom their notions are full of confufion and abfurdity. 

_ All the profeffors of Schamanifm are firmly perfuaded of an 
exiftence after death, but their notions coneerning it are ex- 
tremely wild and uncomfortable. 


‘In fpite of all that obfcurity and confufion (fays the 
author) which prevails in the religion of the Schamans, 
and efpecially in its mythology, one cannot held  difcern- 
ing through them the general notions of natural’ religion, 
as well as various ceremonies of the Mofaic law. The. 
facred fires, the oblations, the adorations, the opinions with 
refpect to wonien, and the impurity contracted and communi- 
cated by their periodical excretions, with many other articles 
of the Schamane faith, are probably borrowed from the ceremo- 
nial ‘of. Judaifm.—The principal caufes that contribute to per- 
petuate the errors of thefe idolaters, are the fenfuality and ma- 
terialifm of all their opinions ; with their manner of life, va- 
gabond and unfettled, wild, and analogous to the deferts they 
inhabit. To which may be added their extreme poverty, 
which allows them-not to afford the fmalleit education or in- 
ftruction to their children. All thefe obftacles in conjunétion 
are fufficient impediments to their improvement. But, if it 
fhould be-found poffible in fome future period to remove the 
chief of them, thefe people, of whom many are of an excel- 
lent difpofition, may be:perfuaded to forfake their errors, and 
to adopt a reafonable worfhip, and the true religion, So 
much the rather as they. have for the moft part good natural 
fenfe enough, are very tolerant, and have neither hatred nor 
prejudices againft the partizans of any other religion. Good 
examples, therefore, joined to arguments fitted to their com- 
prehenfion, might have great influence upon them, and haften 
their converfion.’ 


When we take a view of the various favage nations in the 
extreme parts of Ruffia, and the inhofpitable climates in which 
they live, we cannot but fympathize with thofe unfortunate 
prifoners who are fent thither by the court of Peterfburgh, to 
{pend their days in wretchednefs and defpair. To abolith a 
mode of punifhment fo inconfiftent with humanity, and toen- 
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deavour to civilize fo many thoufands of human beings that are 
funk in ignorance and barbarifm, would be a meafure worthy 
the genius of the prefent Czarina, and- would, next to Peter 
the Great, render her name peculiarly illuftrious in the annals 
of her country. 

To the hiftorical account of the nations which compofe the 
empire of Ruffia, the aythor has fubjoined obfervations on the 
formation of mountains, and the changes the globe has under- 
gone, particularly with regard to that empire. 

This volume, like the two preceding, is ornamented with fe- 
veral plates, and affords a particular, if not a very interefting 
account of the remote parts of Ruffia. : 
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Letters to his Excellency the Count de Welderen, on the prefent 
Situation of Affairs between Great-Britain and the United- 
Provinces. By John Andrews, LL.D. O@avo. 4s. 62. 
White. 


} the former of thofe two Letters, Dr. Andrews fets out 
with taking a general view of the political principles and 
maxims, by géverning their condué according to which the 
United Provinces firft rofe into eminence, and have hitherto 
maintained ‘their profperity. He next prefents his noble cor- 
refpondent with many fenfible remarks on the pernicious confe- 
quences which muft' enfue to the Dutch and Great-Britain, 
from a reverfe of conduct in the States-General, who, in effe&- 
ing this change of their ancient fyftem, have been fatally in- 
fluenced by the artifices of thofé who are enemies to both 
countries. Dr. Andrews particularly infifts with great ftrength 
_ of argument on the dangerous tendency of any farther acceffion © 
of power to the houfe of Bourbon, and on the expediency of 
fuch an event being precluded by the efforts of every nation 
that wifhes to preferve its own independence, and the general 
tranquility of Europe; remarking, that fhould Great-Britain, 
in the prefent conteft, be overpowered by her numerous ene- 
mies, the deftruétion of the United Provinces would very foon 
follow. | } Bil: 

In the fubfequent extra&, Dr. Andrews places the invalidity 
of the Dutch claim, at the prefent crifis, in a clear and forcible 
point. of view, | 

‘ How inconfiderable and poor are thofe benefits which avarice 
fo ees grafps at, when they muft neceffarily be purchafed 
at fo heavy a price as that of national honour and the. fafety of. 
your ftate ? neither of which, your Excellency muft clearly per- 


ceive, are reconcileable with the claims of your copay yes 
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te tarry on fuch branches of commerce as effectually amount to. 
an affiftance of, and a co-operation with, our enemies. : 

* Let.us now confider on what ground thefe unhappy claims 
are founded, and whether it is poflible, that any foundation can - 
be folid enough to fupport them. : 

* Your Excellency will permit me to call them unhappy, be- 
caufe, if 1 fhould fail to prove their invalidity, it will yet re- — 
main a melancholy truth, beyond the neceflity of any proof, 
‘that the exercifing of them muft infallibly give birth to every 
fpecies of calamity. ee 

‘ Thefe claims are founded, it is faid, on the right of trad- 
ing in naval ftores, granted by treaty, and now enjoyed by 
the fubjects of the United Provinces for the {pace of more than 
one hundred years. 

* Here then is aclear, pofitive, and unqualified affertion of 
rights challenged by the body of a nation, which, with the 
fame breath, denounce enmity againft ail who thall. attempt to 
oppofe the enforcing them in the moft ample and unreftrained 
latitude. 

‘ Before we enter into the merits of this cafe, will your Ex-— 
cellency permit me to afk a previous queftion, and to infift on 
a categorical anfwer, from thofe who build upon this affertion 
with fo much confidence, as to deem it.an argument of itfelf? 
This queftion fhall not be wrapped up in intricacies, nor liable 
to be mifunderftood; it fhall be plain, fimple, and dire& : 
the merchants and traders who walk the "Change of Amfterdam, 
affifted by a common fhare of underftanding and education, are 
as able to anfwer it as the fhrewdeft politician that fhines in the 
affemblhies at the Hague, 

‘ Do the States General, does the Dutch nation, confider 
the Englifh in the light of foes, or in the light of friends ? 

‘ A queftion of this fort, and an unequivocal anfwer, confti- 
tute a neceflary preliminary to any difcuffion on the right 
claimed, as aforefaid, by your Excellency’s countrymen. 

‘ Itis impoffible, in queftions wherein nations are concerned, - | 
to disjoin legality from propriety. Many things may be law- 
ful in themfelves, when divefted of the confideration of the cir- 
cumitances attending them, which, your Excellency is deeply 
fenfible, muf appear quite otherwile, when weighed againtt 
the fcale of concomitances. 

* J, therefore, again require an anfwer to that plain, that: 
clear, that decifive queftion, Are we your friends, or are wé 
‘your foes? ; ; 

_ © Lives there a Dutchman, converfant in the affairs of his 
country, who fhall ftand up and affirm the laft? Or does your 
Excellenay imagine, that the whole colleétive body of your 
fenfible countrymen would not ungnimoufly affirm the firft ? 

‘ If then, we are your friends (which heaven forbid we fhould 
not perpetually remain) if your Excellency, and your country-. 
men, would fpurn at the idea, which might infinuate the con- 
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trary, what “is the reft‘of the world ‘to think, when they fee 
that interpretation put upon treaties, and that conduct affumed 
in confequence. of fuch mterprétation, which ‘transforms your 
countrymen into the worft of enemies: of enemies under the 
denomination of friends? ) 

* When two fuch illuftrious ftates as Great-Britain and Hol- 
land enter into leagues and treaties, cari it be fuppofed, that, 
like lawyers cavilling at the bar, their aim is to catch at words, 
and entangle each other in the fubtilities and intricacies of ex-— 
preilion? | 

‘ Treaties, entered. into by free and independent nations, 
muft always be fuppofed to haye been iramed, agreed upon, 
and ratified, by the wifeft heads refpectively. We cannot 
therefore, entertain the moft diftant conception, that any arti- 
cles, detrimental to the intereft, much lefs to the very exiftence 
of either, could find their way into fuch treaties, whether by 

{itive mention, or by-tacit implication. 

‘ The intent of ali treaties is, either to put an-end to hofti- 
lities, or to A&rengthen the bonds of peace; but if we admit 
fuch meanings to be poffibly deduced from them, as may prove 
of the utmoft mifchief to the one, or the other, of the con- 
tracting partics, they can no longer be confidered as ties of 
friendfhip, but as {nares to draw in the unwary. | 
_ . © Since; then, by the rules of plain fenfe: by the dictates 
of honour, by the confent of all nations: public contraéts have 
ever been viewed in the light of mutual benefits to both parties, 
how comes it that a people highly confpicuous for the general 
wifdom of their conduct, fhould feem determined to bury in 
oblivion, or, what is worfe, to treat with contempt, maxims 
received, without hefitation, throughout all flates, and adopted, 
implicitly, by all wife men, whether minifters of thofe- ftates, 
or authorized by their experience, their talents, and their 
knowledge, to empl »y theif pens in lucubrations of this nature. 

‘ Thote who prefide over public affairs cannot too frequently 
advert to the propriety, the neceffity of interpreting all regu- 
Jations relating to public matters, according to the fpirit from 
whence they originated: that alone which gave them birth, 
will ever give them efficacy. But, if on the contrary, a pe- 
dantic adherence to words prevails, forms may undoubtedly 
remain, but the life and foul that thould animate them, will 
quickly evaporate.’ 3 


After difplaying the moral impoffibility of feparating thes 
propriety and legality of tranfactions. between. independent - 
ftates ; and fhewing the impropriety of Holland’s affifting France 
in the prefent conjuncture, the author proceeds, in the fecond 
letter, to examine the various mifreprefentations and falfe ar- 
guments which have been induftrioufly invented on this fubje& 
by the enemies both of Holland‘ and Great-Britain, 
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Through the whole the author conduéts his inveftization 
with candor, liberality, and good. fenfe ; and though his 
laudable etforts for opening the eyes of the States-General to 
their own intetrefts, may fail of effect, they will ferve at leaft 
to juitify, if any juttification could be requifite, the meafures 
which the court of Great Britain has, with reluétance, been 
obliged to adopt. : 





~ 
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Effays, Letters, and Poems, by Edmund Rack. $8wo. 65. 
Dodiley. 


ho pr en of the Effays in this volume were firft printed in the 
Magazines, and other periodical publications. Some of 
the Poems alfo were publifhed® in a {mall volume in the year 
1775 *. Butin the prefent edition all thefe pieces are cor- 
rected and improved. 

The author’s profeffed defign is ‘ to lay before his readers 
fome confiderations on fubjects of an interefting nature, to 
encourage them in the purfuit of wifdom and knowlege, and 
excite them to praétife thofe virtues, from which the human’ 
charatter derives its dignity.’ . He adds, ‘ that his publication 
contains nothing, which can inflame the paffions, or ftrengthen 
the caufe of vice ; nothing which can promote bigotry, fuper- 
ftition,. infidelity, or irreligion.’ 

- This declaration, as far. as it ‘relates to fuperftition, mut 
be underitood with one or two-exceptions. For {peaking of the 
Trinity and the hypoftatical union, he fays: ‘ Thefe doc- 
trines, being founded on the facred record of fcripture, and 

delivered by immediate revelation, are more properly the ob- 
_ jeéts of our faith or belief, than of enquiry and debate.’ And, 

on this occafion, he recommends the conduét of the Quakers, 
who implicitly believe in - thefe points, to the imitation of 
every other fociety. 

This is the abfurd notion of thofe, who tell us, that we 
muft fupprefs our reafon on certain fubjeéts of religion. But 
furely however fublime the doctrine, which is delivered down 
to us as an article of faith, we ought to examine it with 
freedom, and fearch the fcriptures, that we may be convinced, 
upon proper grounds, that it has its foundation in divine re-’ 
velation, and is not the invention of ignorant and miftaken 
men. 

Our author likewife favours the caufe of fuperftition, when 
he cenfures the -excellent Dr. Middleton for endeavouring te 
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® See Crit, Rev. yol, xl, p> 160, 


prove, 
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prove, ‘ that there is no fufficient reafon to believe, from the 
teftimony of antiquity, that any miraculous powers did ever 
actually fubfift, in any age of the church, after the times of 
the apoftles.? We know, that many good men have exclaimed 
againft Dr. Middleton on this account ; but we are fully per- 
fuaded with that learned writer, that the pretended miracles 
of the primitive church were all mere fictions, which the 
pious and zealous fathers, partly from a weak credulity; and 
partly from reafons of policy, believing fome perhaps to be 
true, and knowing all of:them to be ufeful, were induced to 
efpoufe and propagate for the fupport of a righteous caufe. 

The principal effays in this volume are on the following 
fubjeats ; On Talkativenefs, Happinefs, Calinnefs, and Equa- 
nimity, Compofition and the too frequent Ufe of Epithets, — 
the Difference between Precep@ and Praétice, the Ufe and> 
Abufe of Men’s Talents, the Unchangeable Nature of the 
Deity, Avarice, the Complaints of Mankind, the Raflinefs 
of cenfuring the Laws of the Creation, the Spirit and Effence 

_ of Chriftianity, Pride, the Abufe of Time, the Nature of. 
_, Virtue and true Religion, Remarks on Dr. Qgilvie’s Poem on 
the Day of Judgement, the Qualifications neceflary for 2 
Clergyman, the Evil Tendency of immoral Writings, Self- 
knowlege, the Pleafure and Improvement arifing from ftudy- 
ing the Works of Nature, the Faculties and Powers of the 
Soul, the Miferies of human Life, the Folly of fearching i into 
Things too high for the human Underflanding, Charity, the 
Inequality of our penal Laws; Inconfiftency-of Character, the’ 
Inftability of States and Empires, the Character of Bifhop: 
Wilfon, DiffeGtion of an Author’s Head, an Evening Walk: 
with Reflections, Remarks on Mr. Locke’s and Dr. Middle- 
ton’s Writings, Public Diverfions, the Utility of a general 
Knowlege of Arts and Sciences, Senfibility or Feeling as op-— 
pofed to Principle, &c. 

This writer feems to have been particularly attentive to the 
purity and~ accuracy of his language, and has very properly 
exploded the too frequent ufe of epithets ; yet he fometimes 
gives us a heap of ufelefs words, and inconfiftent metaphors, 
The following paffages are in this refpect exceptionable, 

© Complete fubftantial happinefs is not the produce of a ter- 
reftrial foil. While we tread the paths of human life, and 
are incompaffed with human frailties, the avenues, through 
which happinefs Jeams on the foul, will not, in a fufficient. 
degree, fatisfy or fill up our intellectial capacities ; but. ftill 
fuch a portion of it is within ovr reich, as will ren ler th's 
ftate of exiftence eafy and tranquil.’ 


‘ Pre 
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‘Perhaps the energy and frrength of our language might foon 
have been frittered down into a motley jargon of unmeaning 


Sounds.’ 
The learned reader will fmile, when he finds Valerius 


Maximus, in one of thefe Effays, called Valere the Great. This 
appellation is not lefs ridiculous than it would be, inftead of 
Cornelius Nepos, Cornelius Tacitus, Suetonius Tranquillus, 


Minucius Felix, Lucretius Carus, Q. Curtius Rufus, and. 


Cornelius Gallus, to talk of Cornele the Grandfon, Cornele 
the Silent, Suetone the Quiet, Minuce the Happy, Lucrece 
the Dear, Curce the Redhead, and Cornele the Cock, 

In the Dillercitios of an Author’s Head, we meet with 
fome ftrokes of fatire, not improperly applied ; among: which 
are the following paradoxes, which have had their refpettive 


oo 
. Man amere machine.—2z. The world is eternal.—3, 


The ian one vaft animal.—4. There is no fuch a thing as 


matter in the univerfe.—g5. The univerfe, and all the beings it | 


contains are material.—6. Souls all created in Adam, and 
tranfmitted from parents to children ex traduce.—7. Human 
fouls all laps’d and fallen from a ftate of pre-exiftence.—8. 

Ridicule, the only teft of truth.—g. Polygamy the beft means 
of fecuring i innocence from feduétion.—1o. Pleafure and pain 
only ideal.—11. Lying, lawful in authors and ftatefmen ; 
perjury, in officers of the revenue, and priefts when matri-. 
culated.—12. The dignity of the human charaéter beft. dif 
ptayed by men’s making monkies of themfelves, and dupes of 
others.’ 

The Poems in this volume are, On the Spring, the Banks 
of the Avon, an Ode to Melancholy, the Cell of Contem- 
plation, Lavinia to Martio, Caftle of Tintadgel, the Temple 
of Fancy, and Ifle of Poplars. 

Thefe pieces have a confiderable fhare of poetical merit ; 
but as moft of them haye been already chara¢terifed, it will 
not be neceffary to give any farther account of them in this 


piace. 





4 Short View of Eleéricity. By B. Wilfon, F.R. S$. 4to, 
2s. Nourfe. 


T HIS thort tra& was drawn up for the ufe of an ingenious 

and learned young gentleman, Mr. Moultou of Geneva, 
to whom it is dedicated. In confequence of this particular’ 
intention, the experiments and obfervations are very plain and 
fimple, being intended only to teach and illuftrate the fir 
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principles.: Mr, Wilfon firft lays down thefe few general eb- 
—— deduced from experiments. 

‘ 1, Eleétrical effeéts feem to depend principally upon cer- 
tain prieries and ‘circewmpftances of that -univerfal elaftic fluid, 
ons Al Br deieribed bv. Sir Maac Newton. 

The earth, and all bodies upon it, as well as the air, 
a fir 2 asshath yet been experienced) have naturally a.certain 
quantity. of this: uid appropriated to them: which, being ex-~ 
tremely fubtle and elaftic, is- liable to be difturbed from a va- 
riety of caufes; and when difturbed, will be continually .en- 
deavouring:to recover its natural flate. 

‘ 3. Bodies-are faid to be eleftrified, inthe technical fenfe, 
when the natural quantity of this fluid is, by any caufe, ei- 
ther augmented or ‘diminifned. In the former cafe they are 
faid to be eleétrified p/us: in the latter, mizus. 

‘4, Pwo very light bodies of the fame material, fize, and 
fhape, properly fufpended, and in their natural ftate, (fo far 
as refpects the fluid contained in them) do not change their 
place, but continue at rei. 

‘ 5° Two fimilar bodies equally elegtrified plus, that is, 
having received more cf the fluid than naturally belongs to, 
them, recede from.each other. 

‘ 6. Two fimilar bodies equally eleétrified mizus, that is, 
having /of part of the fiuid whith naturally belonged to them, 
do ate recede from each other, 

‘ 7.° Two fimilar bodies equally eleG&rified, but in a con- 
trary ftate, that is, the one having more and the other k/s of 
the fluid ‘than what belongs to them naturally, move towards 
each other. . 

«8. Two fimilar bodies, the one electrified and the other 
mis, do alfo move towards each other; but not fo fenfibly. 
| . All bodies ref the paflage of this fluid more or lefs. 

-€ yo. Glafs; amber, filk,' &c. refist more than air. 
, { pr. AO greater quantity of air _ Tefifts more than a lefs 
quantity. 

‘ 12. Air, in general, refifts more than metal, wood, ftone, 
&c. 

‘ 13. Surfaces, that are fmooth and even, refift more than 
points or acute angles. 

‘ 14. In fpace, void of grofs: matter, vapour, or air, this 
fluid moves .moit freely; ; 

‘ 15. All thofe bodies, fuch as metals, wood, ftones, &e. 
through which this fluid is found to pafs freely, have been 
ufually called conduGors. 

« 16.. And all thofe bodies, fuch as glafs, amber, filk, &c, 
through which it dees not fo freely pafs, non-conduéfors.’ - 

€ 
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He then pelates a feries of experiments made with cylindric 
conductors «° wood and of glafs, terminated either with tharp 
or round ends which are all illuftrated with neat figures, and 
accompanied with remarks or explanations: and fubjoins the 
following obfervations, to explain the expeeiasiont of the 
phial. . 

‘ Obfervation 1. Whenever a given quantity of the ele&tric 
fluid (which for the future will be exprefied by the word power) 
is brought within a certain diftance of the furface of a body, 
whether it be wood, metal, ‘or glafs, it will force out part of 
the natural quantity of fluid belonging to that body, (and that 
the more readily if it communicates with the earth) and will 
alfo prevent its return, fo long as the power continues the 
fame, and at the fame diftance from the furface. 

‘ Obf. 2. The nearer, therefore, this power is brought fo 
the furface of the fame body, the greater will be the effed pro- 
duced by it. 


* Obf. 3. More time is required for the eleétric fiuid to pats 


through a given length, or thicknefs of glafs, than through 
metal or wood of the fame length or thicknefs. 

‘ Obf. 4. This difference of time, in the paflage of the fluid 
through glafs, metal, or wood, can arife from no other caufe 
than the different refiftances made by thofe fubftances. 

‘ Hence it appears, that if by any contrivance we can bring 
the power to, and depofit it at, the furface itfelf of a plate of 
glafs, (by diffufing it over’a ‘given quantity-of that furface,) 
the fluid fo lodged muft, from having fo advantageous a fitua- 
tion, a upon the natural quantity contained in the glafs with 
its greateft force. And confequently not only drive out the 
greateft quantity of the’ fluid naturally lying at the oppofite 
furface ; but alfo continue to prevent the return of an equal 
quantity of fluid to fupply the lofs it had thus fuftained ; and 
that fo long as the power lodged continues in its place. 

‘ But it is to be obferved, that no expulfion of the fluid can in 
any degree take place at the oppofite furface, unlefs the refift- 
arice at that furface be fufficiently weakened (or, at leaft, in 
fome degree) by a proper communication with the earth. 

* A plate-of glafs thus circumftanced, is, for the ~purpofe of 
experiment, the Leyden phial. 

** For the coritrivance, alluded to above, means no more 
than that this plate fhould have an equal and partial coating of 
metal laid properly upon each furface. The one ferving ‘to 
conduc the power immediately to the glafs, (fo far as the 
coating extends) and colle& it there: and the other to carry off 
as readily fuch part of the natural quantity belonging to the glafs 
itfelf (at that furface) towards the éarth,- or towards any other 
equi- 
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-equivalent fubftitute, as the power collected is able to drive away; 

* When a plate is thus charged, and as highly as it will ad- 
mit, the removing of the coating cannot remove the charge 
from the glafs, becaufe it is depofited at, or near, the furface 
itfelf. Neither can the oppofite furface, which is in a con: 
trary ftate at the fame time, receive a fimilar quantity of fluid 
from any other power (to fupply the lofs it has fuftained) unlefs 

at the time there be a removal of that in which the charge con- 
fifts: by reafon of the advantageous fituation of the diffufed 
charge which originally drove off and prevents the return of 
fuch natural quantity to the oppofite furface ; as is evident 
from the 1ft and 2d of the laft obfervations: 
_ © And becaufe the refiftance, arifing from the air, as well 
as that occafioned by the fubftance of the glafs itfelf, prevents 
a free communication between the two Ttaeg, any contri- 
vance which will fufficiently leffen the refiftance between them, 
muft neceffarily fuffer the charge to efcape towards the other 
fide of the glafs, and reftore the equilibrium. Confequently, 
if no alteration takes place to leffen the refiftance, the glafs 
muft continue in the fame charged ftate. 

‘ When a wire, or other convenient fubftance, is emplo yed 
for this purpofe, it is called the circuit: becaufe one end com- 
municates with the coating on one furface; and the other with 
the oppofite coating : for when this is properly made, an ex- 
plofion enfues, and the plate recovers its natural ftate; though 
not abfolutely fo, there being in many inftances fome little re~ 
mainder. 

‘ A flow and imperceptible difcharge may be sedduend by 
moift air, vapour of different kinds, and other conducting 
matter in the form of vapour, when properly applied, and in 
fufficient quantity, fo as to extend itfelf to both furfaces. 

. © Another contrivance to leffen the refiftance,and thereby caufe 
the difcharge, is to reduce the thicknefs of the glafs itfelf in 
any particular part, where the charge is to be given. Becaufe, | 
if it be made fufficiently thin, the power exerted at the charg- 
ed furface will, in this cafe, force its way through the fub- 
 ftance of the thinneft part, and break the glafs to come at the 
-oppofite furface, and fupply the natural quantity of fluid it 

had loft. 

¢ Hence we may now underfland, why increafing the thick- 
nefs of the plate increafes the refiftance: and therefore, whya | 

plate of glafs, beyond a certain thicknefs, cannot be charged 
at all by the fame degree of power. 

« That all bodies refift the paflage of the fluid more or lefs 
has been fully proved: but from what caufe this refiftance 


rifes hath not yet appeared.” | 
‘ FOREIGN 
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Uber die Eides-leiflungen; or, on Gaths, impofed by Authority. %vo 
Berlin. (German:)- F 


THE aathor, Mr. Oesfeld, has infcribed this fenfible treatife 
to the Pruffian minifters entrufted with the adminiftration of 
juftice. His intention is not to prove that oaths ought to be abol- 
ifhed either in all, or in many cafes at once ; as he is fenfible ef the 
dangerous tendency of fudden and general changes in important 
matters; and that errors in legiflation and in the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice, whilft authorized by the fovereign magiftrate, and 
as long as it yet remains doubtful, whether and how far they can 
be remedied, muft be cenfured with modefty and moderation, 

He therefore propofes to render oaths /e/s frequent, and more eff- 
cacious: and at the fame time confiders the motives by which fub- 
jets might be induced to a fober and confcientious ule of the per- 
miffions granted by laws, in this refpect. He then proceeds toa re- 
view of the ufual fpecies of oaths. He thinks it would be an im- 
provement of the efficacy of official oaths, if they were not admini- 


ftered till after the officers had been already employed for fome time . 


in their offices, and become thoroughly acquainted with their refpec- 
tive duties. He quotes an inftance of an abiurd and fcandalous official 
oath, by which watchmen are obliged to {wear, that they will sever 
fleep in the night-time, He propofes to have the reipective mi- 
nifters and officers of ftate, on certain itated folemn days, publicly 
reminded of their oaths. He obferves, that the oaths fo frequently 
taken in order to afcertain the value of a man’s property, or his 
poverty, might be fpared, by adding the judgment of a (enfible 
judge, or at any rate, that of fworn taxers, to the minute affertions 
of the party. | 

But mot of all he is difpleafed with the oaths by which women 

_are fo often obliged to renounce their legal benefits; and thinks 
that this part of the Roman laws ought rather to be repealed, or a 
wife never to be allowed to tranfact any judicial bufinefs otherwife 
but with the affittance of a guardian. Soldiers ought to be fworn 
but once, and not as often as they are transferred to any new regi- 
ment in the fame fovereign’s fervice. 

In matters of perfonal offences oaths ought, by prudent and con- 
{cientious judges, never to be adminiftered but after a very cautious 
deliberation. : | 

In general, our author feems to refer more powers than it 
feems: prudent and eligible to allow, to the difcretion and prudence 
of judges ; efpecially in what relates to the taking off, or difpenfing 
with the oaths of witnefles.. He thinks it more advifeable, not to 
take the oath of every witnefs indifcriminately and previoufly, as 
it fo very often appears that many of the witneffes have nothing 

material to relate and to aver; but to take a witnefs’s oath then 
only, when his evidence proves, in fact, interefting, and when the 
party defires that he may be [worn to that particular part of his evi- 
dence. A hint this, which we cannot help approving ; as we con- 
ceive it well calculated to render oaths, in general, lefs frequent, 
and lefs familiar, and more folemn, more awful, and more eftica- 
cious in particular cafes, 
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+ 

To fome other hints, we cannot fo eafily affent. He is, for in- 
ftance, for allowitig a judge the power of diminifhing an often 
ufelefs number of witneffes. We conceive, the queftion is here, 
whether it can be precifeiy known beforehand, that the evidence of 
* .fach or fuch a witnefs would be immatertai ? 2 

When a number of perfons are concerned in a difpute, he thinks, 
the evidence of oe witne(s, tingied ovt, either by his own or by the 
adverfe pariy, and fworn at their defire, might prove fufficient. 
This, however, we apprehend, might poffibly tend to remove his 
fear of being contradicted, confuted, or deteéted by the evidence 
of {worn and perhaps more con{cientious fellow-witneffes, in cafe 
of his pexjuring himéelf. 

The want of folemnity, and even of decency in a_tranfaction fo 
aweful as that of a public oath, cannot but be confidered as a moft 
dangercus abule. : 

Though Mr. Oesfeld’s propofals and arguments appear to be 
 Jiable to a number of objedtions, the general drift of bis treatife well 
, deferves the molt ferious attention and confideration of every go- 
‘vernment. 





Gefchichte Koenig Erichs des Vierzehnien, aus alten Urkunden uverfafet 
von Olof Celfius. dus dem Schwedifchen: or, the Hiflory of King 
Eric the. Fourteenth (of Sweden), drawn up from ancient  Aediy by 
Olof Celfius ; tranflated from the Swedith, by Prof. J. G. P. Moeller, 
at Greifswald. %vo. Fienfburg. (German.) | 


KINS Eric XIV. whofe charaéter bas hitherto been fo feverely 
treated both by Swedifh and foreign hiftorians, appears here to 
have, in fa&, been much more unfortunate than culpable. His life is 
deferibed with impartiality and candour, from’ the authentic records 
of the Swedith archives, which were opened to his faithful bio- 
rapher. 
. Ris misfortunes feem to have fprung froin the nature of his firft 
education. His father, who was inditterent to his mother, extend- 
ed that coolnefs alfo to her fon, and by a predilection for the younger — 
brothers, kindled an averfion and hatred, which he {till inereafed 
_ by imprudently beftowing on the younger princes fome duchies, 
and thus rendering them too powerful to continue leya! fubjects. 
Eric feems to have been a youth of parts; laborious, and fo well 
fkilléd in politics, arts, and fciences, that his written eflays on thele 
fubjeéts would have deferved attention even independently of his 
high birth. | 
The hiftory of his life is’ divided into two periods.and books, or 
into his hiltory before and after the year 1566, when his infa nity in- 
creafed, and became dpparent. Several of his actions are traced up 
to motives hitherto unknown. Some, however, ought not to have 
been pafled overin filence; fuch as the cruci devattations of the pro- 
vince of Blekingen, and the attempt of inveigling the count of 
Schwarzberg from the Danifn fervice. 
Eric was, at lait; poifoned in a foup, and at his death he had al- 
mott a greater number of friends than king John, his brother, 
_ The German tranflator has by Mr. Celthus been furnithed with 
MS. additions and improvements, by which his tranflation is, inf 
point of accuracy, become fuperior to the Swedith original, 
% Re- 
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Reflexcions Philofophiques fur l Origine de la Civilifation et far les Moyens 
de rémédier @ quelques-uns des Abus qu'elle entraine. %vo. Amiter= 
dam é Paris. . 


TH E anonymous author of this fhort and elegant treatife intends 
it for the purpofe of trying,.whether the public would, by theit 
approbation of this performance, encourage his defign of publifhing 
a more extenfive work, on the Hiftory of Legiflation, efpecially in 
matters of penal law, and poffibly another, on the decline of ftates 
through their laws. ~ 

The prefent performance confifts of four chapters, the firft of 
which contains a fhort fketch of the progrefs of mankind, to the 
right of property, to focial compatts, and the origin of the penal 
laws relating tothem. Chapter II. and III. treat of inquiries into 
crimes, and of their punifhments ; and chapter IV. of prifons, 

His views are noble; his general principles, upon the whole, juft 
and clear; his diction fprightly and agreeable. 

He has not as yet declared himfelf either again capital punifh- 
ments, or againft other regulations of the ufual penal laws ; but onl 
againft precipitancy of judges in judicial verdiéts and other evils, 
evidently contrary to the moft explicit dictates of the laws, 

Some recent inftances related by him of condemned innocent per 
fons, cannot indeed but infpire every fenfible and humane judge 


with fear of committing dreadful and crue! miftakes, notwithftand- | 


ing even the very higheft degrees of probability of guilt. 

One unfortunate man was fentenced to die for a murder, whofe 
fentence was founded not merely on the circumftances of his clothes 
and his axe’s being found ftained with blood, but on the pofitive 
evidence of two credible witnefles ; one of them a man of rank,and 
very cautious too in his evidence; who both of them. confidently 
and pofitively averred, that he was the identical perfon whom they 
themfelives had feen perpetrating the murder in queftion: and yet 
it afterwards appeared, beyond a poflibility of doubt, that the poor 
yictim had, in faét, zot been guilty. 





a Vor{chlege zur Verbefferung der Medicinal Aaftalten, haupt$ 

» fachlich der Wundarzney und Hebammenkunft auf dem platten Lande- 
or, Patriotic Propofals for Improvements of Medicinal Inflitutions, and 
chiefly of Surgery and Midwifery in the Country, by John Peter 
Brinckmann, Diredor of the Phyfical Council, and aulic Counfellor te 
his Highnefs the Elefor Palatine. 8vo. Dufleldorf. (German.) 


PROMPTED by patriotifm and humanity, this judicious 

writer wifhes to fee the mortality of mankind decreafe, and the 
lives of ufeful members preferved for a longer time to the ftate. He 
endeavours to prove, that the precife number of deaths refulting 
from the late Mr. Suffmilch’s Tables of Mortality, is by no means 
an abfolute necefiary refultat of human nature, but merely therefultat 
of the phyfical and moral conduét of-man, and of fome other caufes 
operating on him; that by far the fmalleft number of men die of a 
natural death ; and by far the greater, of difeafes produced by the 
neglect or guilt of either the patients themfeives, or of fome one or 
other of their fellow-creatures: that, though epidemical and con- 
tagious difeafes are confefledly very dangerous to health and life, 
yet their fatal effects might, by proper care and attention, often be 
prevented or avoided. And that, as the diminution of moxtality 
gmay be attained in-indiyidual cafes, its practicability, with regard 
Vou. LI, Feb. 1731. » L is 
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to greater numbers, is fafceptible of being proved. That, though 
jn. populous cities, 3000 out of 10,000 are found to die.at or under 
the age of one year, yet in felect companies, or communities, 2000 
only are found to die out of the like number, withia the fame age. He. 
enumerates fuch canfes of greater mortality as might be avoided or 
removed; and among thefe the omiffion or negleé of cure, of 
curable difeafes. He obferves, that the real caufe why the diminu- 
tion of mortality by the inoculation of the fmall-pox has as yet 
been fo little perceived, lies in the very {mall proportion of the 
numbers of inoculated perfons to thofe who are not inoculated : 
that population is beft increafed by the eafy acquifition of fubfift- 
ence, and the mortality of mankind !effened in proportion as their 
moral conduét is good. . He then examines the queftion, whether 
there are, in fact, any reafons for apprehending that population 
might by political regulations be increafed fo far as to become ex- 
eeffive, and to give rife to diforders and mifchiefs? and if this be 
not the cafe, how far it is and continues to be a duty to leffen mor- 
tality by every poffible means? | 

The more particular purpofe of: this publication is, to propofe 
anid enforce the neceflary improvements of the {kill of country fur- 
geons and country midwives,. by means of inftruction and pecunia- 
yy and honorary encouragements. 





.¥ 


Colleio Gjsrwelliana, eller Samling, dels forr dels ej forr trykte, uti 
‘allehanda Amnen, men f ornamligaft tienande til uply{ning J. Swenfka 
Hifforien: har uti et Verk ut gifne af Carl Chriftof Gjorwell. Forfte 
‘Delen, t och2. Stycket. 8v0. Stockliolm. (Swedith.) 


ME: Gjorwell, keeper of the royal library at Stockholm, having, 
‘Y4 {ince his preferment to that place, made a feparate Colleétion 
of Letters addreffed to him, and of MSS. relating to the political 
Tranfa@tions of Sweden fince 1739, tothe Royal Family, to the To- 
pographv, Biography, Bibliography, and Hiltory of Sweden, to the 
S:ate of the City of Stockholm, the Royal Library, and. the Royal 
€ouncil ; intends now to publifh it, with fome original Effays of his 
own; efpecially his Abftract from Profeffor Mauvillon’s Hiftory of 
Guftavus Adolphus: of which the preface, the introduction, and 
the period from that king’s birth to the year 1612, are here accu- 
rately collated with the fources, and publifhed, with’ many im- 
provements. ‘This firft article is fucceeded by Mr. Charles Guftave 
Warmholz’s yery complete Enumeration of all the Works relating 
to the fame King’s Hiftory, down to the year 1620. From thethird 
article, furnifhed by Mr. Eric Ekholm, we learn, that befides the 
old Swedifh Tranflation of the Pialms, procured by St. Bridget, and 
now. loft, two other diftinét Swedifh Tranflations of the Pfalms- 
have exiited, one of .1536, and another of 1541; both of them co- 

pied from Dr. Luther’s German Tranflations. 

Part the fecond contains the Sequel of ‘the Articles by Meffieurs 
Warmholz and Ekholm ; fome Letters to Mr. Gjorwell, and other» 
interefting Papers, fuch as M. Molinari’s, the Swedith Conful at Tu-. 
nis, Defcription of the Ruins of Uthina; Schering Rofenhane’s, 
(a Refident at Ofnabruck during the Negociations of the famous 
Weltphalian Treaty) Difpatches to Chancellor Oxentftiern in 1656 ; 
Letters on Olai Celfii Art of Decyphering Helfing-Runes ; Tho. 
Polus’ Account of King Charles XIIth’s Studies, dated 1697; a 
Life of one M. Bagge, a dignified Clergyman in Marftrand ; a Cata- 

es -.  dogue 
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inene ‘of Copper: plates, collected in Italy by the Duke of Eaft-Goth- 
land; Mr. Lindblome’s Letters from Verfailles, abounding in Anec=' 
dotes of the French Court, the City of Paris, and abe French Lites 
rature m 1775, 1776, and. 7773 and 4 Genealogy of the celebrated 
Ehevalier Linneus. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Vie de Jem Bast, Chef d’Ejeaire fous Lows XIV. 2 Vals. ramo" 
‘ aris, 


Fs OM this well written Life, that famous commander, Jean 
- Bart, appears to have been equally brave and unpolifhed. As kié 
naval atchievements.as a failor and officer are already well known, 
we will content ourfelves with quoting one aneedote fit to charac- 
terize the man. . " 
- Lewis XIV. once afagned him: one thoufand ecus on ‘the royal 
treafury. Thele were to be paid by one Pierre Gruin, who lived at 
Paris, rue du Grand Chantier au Marais. John Bart comes ta 
Paris, goes to that ftreet, enquires from houfe to houfe, where Peter 
Gruin lives; finds his houfe, afks the porter: ‘ Is it not here, Peter 
Guin lives?” The porter aufwers him, “Monfieur Gruin lives here.* 
John Bart, on this, enters, goes up, opens every door, arrives at 
Jength at the room where M. Gruin juft happens to dineewith a 
pumber, of his friends, and afks the company, ‘ Who of Hae is Peter 


yruin ? Peter Gruin anfwers him, ‘I am he whom people call Mon- 
fieur Gruin.” John Bart prefents his affignation. M.Gruin: takes 
aiid réads it, and tendering it to him over his fhoulders, drops it, 
and fays: ‘ Return’ two days hence.’ John Bart draws. his 
fabre, and tells him, ¢ Inftantly take this up and pay it.® One of 
the company, recoltleéts John Bart, and fays to. Monf. Gruin: 
‘ Pay him, it is John Bart, a man not to be trifled with.” Monf- 
Gruin rifes, takes up the affignation, tells John Bart to follow him 3 
goes to his office, takes fome bags of filver coin, aad is for wéeigh- 
ing them; ‘1 -muft have gold,’ fays John Bart; M. Gruin, now be- 
come polite, inftantly pays him in gold. | 
Trifling as this anecdote appears, it will inftantly recall to moré 
han one mind, the impertinent -haughtinefs with which men of 
“sab merit are often treated by the Meffieurs Gruins of every age and 
rountry. 


Rélation dela dernitre Eruption da Vélave, arrivée au mois d'Aost 
1779: 12m0. Naples. Italian and French, 


A minute and fuil account of that terrible eruption of Vefuvius; 
given in 20 pages of text, and.illuftrated with too pages of notes. 


Precis d'une nouvelle Théorie Jur les Maladies Chroniques, particulieres 
ment Purulentes, Scorbutiques, Nerveufes, Dartreufes,. et généralement 
fur toutes celles qui proviennent de la Decompofition de Sang. Par Ms 
De la Baftays, Dodteur em Médecine, Gc. 12900. 


- ‘Fhe author obferves, that chronical difeafes in general, and efpe= 
cially purulent and f{corbutic ones, are the moft obfcure and intri- 
cate objects of phyfics: and that an intimate. acquaintance with 
chemiftry is abfojutely neceffary, both for knowing their nature, 
and curing them. This treatife abounds more in reafoning than 
obfervationss and concludes with a differtation on fudden deaths 
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@nd on what he calls le Principe Huileux, which he confiders as the 
ares and beft remedy againft-purulent, {corbutic, nervous, &c. dif-- 
eafes. 


Les Principes, lEfprit, et les Déwoirs du Gouvernement Chrétien, ou du. 


Minifiere Epifcopal. Par M. Simonin, Do&ed¥ en Theologie. %vo.. 
tZ. 


With a great deal of implicit faith in the ftrength of his own ar_ 
guments, Dr. Simonin attempts to demonftrate to the Proteftants 
that, fince Roman catholic bifhops are unqueftionably the fucceffors 
to the apoftles, to whom J. C. has afligned and beftowed all the power 
over his church, Chriftians muft abfolutely adhere to thefe truftees 
and oracles of truth, and that every other attempt towards the in- 
veftigation of truth cannot but turn out exceedingly dangerous and 
apt to miflead into error. We mutt do him the juftice, however te 
confefs, that whatever proteftants, and even many catholics may 
think of his logic, he has yet a merit rather rare in authors fo very 
fanguine and confident of the ftrength of their own fyftem, the merit 
of treating his diffenting brethren with an exemplary degree of 
candour and humanity. 


Eettres fur PHiftcire Naturelle del'IledElbe; écrites a fon Exc. M. lé 
‘Comte de Borch, par Ch. Henr. Koeftlin, 232 pages 8vo. Vienna. 


- Of the natural hiftory ef the ifland of Elba, feveral valuable ac- 
counts have of late years, been publifhed by various writers and tra- 
vellers. Thefe are, in the present performance, often rectified and 
ftill oftener improved and enlarged with a number of obfervations, 
chiefly botanical and zoological. 


Animadverfones in Librum Job, Scripfit Jac. Chrift. Rud, Eckermann, 
Schole Utinenfis Re@or. 8vo, Lubeck. 


The learned author of thefe defultory Animadverfions on the 
Book of Job, feems not to have written them for any particular 
clafs of readers. His remarks fometimes relate to the illuftration 
of the fenfe of particular words, fometimes to the determination of 
the fenfe of entire paflages; fometimes they contain criticifms, and 
corrections of the old tranflations; but nothing on the poetical 
beauties, on the general plan and economy of the poem, or ever 
on any ofits particular epifodes. 


) 


Laurentii Soardi Utinenfis iz Patavino Gymnafo Philofophi P. Inflituti@ 
naturalis ad honeflatem. 8v0. Vienna. 


A concife but elegant performance ; not abounding in paradoxess 
bu: ‘developing the ideas concerning liberty and reafon, with ma- 
ture judgment and folidity. The author often and feverely reproves 
both philofophers who are for reducing every thing to the fenfes, 
and to mechanifm, and thofe who attempt to demonftrate every 
thing a priori. ‘ Ut exercitatione hac mea, fays he, in commune 
bonum ex primi verbis fuccus aliquis poffet ex comparatione utriuf. 
que philofophiz, tum intelligentis ac difficilis, que. partes in toto 
fuo, tum fentientis etfacilis, que partes, feorf{um a toto, contempla- 
tur; tum ipfe me in honettate quam Jaudi litterariz Jongiffime an« 
tefero—naturali inftitutione confirmarem.” 


MONTHLY 












( 49) 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


POLITICAL. 


The Speech of Gensral Conway in the Houfe of Commons.. Bute 
is. 6d. Cadell. . 


a: HIS Speech, delivered onthe fifth of May lait, relates 

to the bringing into parliament a bill for a reconciliation 
with America. The obje&t of the general’s propofal having 
been attempted in vain the preceding year, a repetition of the 
experiment might feem not confiftent with either the dignity 6r 
intereft of the nation ; the idea of it was therefore, perhaps, 
with great propriety rejected. Notwithftanding the expediency 
of the meafure propofed by the general appear queftionable, we 
cannot hefitate to pronounce, that. in this fpeech, with which 
the motion was introduced, he difplays confiderable rhetorical 
_ abilities. The arguments are frequently enforced with a bril- 
liancy of fentiment ; and though the fpeaker fails to perfuade, 
yet he pleafes by a variety of ingenious apoftrophes, and claf- 
fical allufions. 


Letters addrefd to Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury. 80. 25, 
T. Payne. 


The author of thefe Letters propofes the appropriation of cer- 
‘tain taxes, general in the Britifh dominions, for fupporting the: 
naval and military eftablifhments of the nation; an expedient 
which, he thinks, would remove every future caufe of difcon- 
tent and jealoufy of the mother country, both in Ireland and 
America. He obferves, in favour of this plan, that when the 
grants of mae money are invariably appropriated, every idea 
of embezzlement is precluded ; that, in time of peace, the fund 
thus raifed would accumulate, to provide for the exigency of 
war; and that the operations of government would be lefs lie 
able to obftruétion from the caprice of party. 

In thefe Letters the author recommends a method of impreff- 
ing feamen; which is, that the board of Admiralty fhould fpe- 
cify in the Gazette the number of men wanted for government 
fervice; and that they fhould lay a ftri€&t embargo upon all the 
ports in Great Britain and Ireland, till the number was obtain- 
ed. For recruiting the army, he propofes, that every parith in 
the dominions of Great Britain fhould be obliged to afford a 
certain quota of men. 

In thefe Letters we alfo meet with propofals for forming affo- 
iations of enterprize againft foreign enemies, and for ceding 
Minorca to the emprefs of Ruffia, on certain-terms. 

If we are not miftaken, the feveral fuggeftions above men- 
tioned have been formerly recommended, and probably by the 
author of thefe Letters, : 
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Confiderations preliminary to the fixing the Supplies, the Ways and 
Means, Sc. for the Year 1781, Se. 8v9. 15, _ Almon. 
This author appears to be rather a lively writer than an able 

financier: indeed he does not enter with any degree of mi- 
nutenefs into the fubjeét. . His fentiments in politics, however, 
are abundantly explicit; and he entertains fo gminoys an opi; 
anion of the prefent ftate of the public affairs, that he concludes 
with an apoftrophe to his majefty, imploring him to fave the 
nation from the ruin which threatens it, 


~ Obfervations upon the Riot Aél, with an Attempt towards the 
Amendment of it. Bvo. “1s. Cadell. 

The author of thefe’ Obfervations makes feveral acute and 
fenfible remarks on the riot a&; thewing that in its prefent 
form, it not only abounds with imprecifion, but is defeétive in 
refpect to the important purpofe for which it is defigned; He 


_alfo judicioufly ‘points out°the manner in which it may be 
amended. 


Letters from Cicero to Cataline the Secoxrd. So. 25. Bew. 


This colleétion confifts of feven letters, which were lately 
publifhed in the news papers. They are addreffed to a diftin- 
guifhed member of the oppolition, with whom the author warm- 
ly expoftulates on his public conduct. The invective, though 
frequently weakened by declamation, is fumetimes ftrong and 
pointed; and, inthe notes, we meet with fome anecdotes ref- 
pecting private political cabals, which, if well founded, call 
tor the fevereft reprehenfion and indignation of every lover of 
Ahis country, 


An Addres to the Committee of Affociation of the County of York, 
toc. By David Hartley, Bf. 4#0. 1s.6d.. Almon. 
This addrefs relates to the expenditure of the public money, 
the taxes, and the national debt, all which are reprefented as 
being in the moft alarming fituation. Subjeéts of fuch mag- 
nitude afford much fcope for political argument; hut in the 
prefent fitate of public affairs, it would be more advifeable to 
forward the operations of government than, by the blazoning of 
neceflary evils, to damp the fpirit of the nation. 
“In many inftances, we believe, Mr. Hartley’s pofitions are 
erroneous ; and, through the whole, he facrifices candour to pre- 
judice, cenfure, and inyettive. 


BO Bit Fie -F. 


An Heroic .Epifle to the Rev. Martin M—d—n. 4f0. 15. 
1 ‘Faulder. , 

Of all the poetical fquibs and crackers which Madan’s ab- 

“fard Treatife has produced, this is by far the beft, and has no 

inconfiderable fhare of poetical merit. There is wit and arch- 

nefs in the fatire, and the numbers are eafy and harmonious. 
‘The following lines are humorous and well-pointed, : 

is | , ‘ When 
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* When pious David mounted Ifrael’s throne, 
Saul’s widow’d wives were added to his own. 
in mighty Sblomén’s aufpicious reign 

A thoufand fpoufes grac’d his fplendid train ; 
But not for /Low was all this wafte of beauty, ~ 
‘Too well the gallant monarch knew his duty; 
Since Mofes bade (and fo does our Saint Paul) 
‘* Difpenfe a due dexevolence to all.” 

If it be true, as heathen Maro fings, 

That ftouteft modern wights are puny things, 
That twelve pick’d porters ftrive in vain to raife 
A trifling quoit for chiefs of antient days ;— 
Some little falling off we muf allow> 

From the bleft times of Solomon till now. 
Since then our thou/and wives we.need, no more, 
Let’s limit tiney moderns to a core.’ 


In another part of this little poem Mr. Madan’s application 
of a paflage of Scripture is thus finely ridiculed : 


‘ Ye hufbands roufe !—nor let me ftrive in vain 
To add fome links to lengthen Hymen’s chain: 
Since ** to be married’s better than to burn,” 
When tied, at leaft you fhould have room to turn, 
Let parfons rave —we know what means their fufs, 
Thofe craftfmen of the thrines of Ephefus ! 

We'll teach the ftate, unaw’d by.empty found, 
To fell their ‘* great Diana’’ to the ground.’ 


The author of the Heroical Epiftle has, we think, taken 
the beft method of counteracting the bad effects of Mr. Ma- 
dan’s Thelyphthora, by, laughing at and expofing the abfurdity 
of it; as the very few arguments which that licentious fa- 
natic has brought in fupport of his ftrange dottrimes, are too 
weak and contemptible to deferve a ferious confutation. 


Marriage and its Vows defended. 4to. 1s. Robinfon. 


- The author of this Poem, a Female Chriftian, who ftyles 
herfelf zo Methodift, is likewife, we are forry to inform her, 
no Poet. Her intention, notwithftanding, we believe to be 
very.good, and acknowlege+that fhe defends her fex and its 
privileges with all the power fhe is miftrefs of. We entirely 
agree with her, 


‘ That the breach of a vow, weigh’d in Juftice’s fcale, 
Or in man or in woman, alike will avail. 
And tho’ hufbands there are much addicted to roam, 
There are fome find felicity only at home ! 
To all fuch, may your fentiments never impart 
One thought to remain that may blacken the heart ! 
‘ But why all your ranc’rous javelins aim, 
With fo vehement a hand, at each guilty weak dame ? ¢ 
W hen the crime, before God, may be found much the fame.’ 


F Neg ee This, 
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This, no doubt, is very true; but Mr. Madan, we fear, 
will never be refuted or reformed by fuck verfes, 


Poetical Epifile from Florizel to Perdita, wi:h Perdita’s Anfwer 
4io, 25.6d. Stockdale. 


'Amongft the many fhameful abufes of the liberty of the prefs 
which have lately difgraced the regions of literature, may juftly 
be reckoned that licentious fcurrility which is every day thrown 
out againft the two greateft characters in this kingdom, and 
their amiable family. ‘The author of this poem has, in a 
profe introduction to it, which he calls a Difcourfe on the Edu- 

cation of Princes, raked together a heap of the moft infamous 
falfhoods, and poured forth a torrent of invective againft his 
{—-—n, that in anv age or nation but our own, would foon 
have met with the punifhment it deferves. What treatment, 
indeed, in any well regulated ftate, could be too fevere fora fel- 
low who has the audacity openly to advance, in print, that ‘it had 
been better for the {ubjecis of this kingdom, if his m——y had 
been as early acquainted with mafquerades and brothels as his 
brothers and his fons ;’ that * his r——1 c——t not only winks 
at the intrigues of her eldeft hope, but has condefcended to 
{mile very gracioufly upon the object of his pleafures;’ that 
‘the B p of Of{——-—h is gone abroad upona very different . 
lan than to mend either himielf orthe world ;’ that ‘ the fub- 
jects of the moft defpotic countries are happier than Englifh- 
men with all their pretended liberties,’ &c. &c. &c. 
.The Epiftle itfelf, which is f{uppofed to convey the fentiments 
‘of Florizel, or the Prince of to Perdita, or Mrs. R——, 
is indeed perfeétly innocent, being too dull and ill-written to do 
any harm, though to the laft degree loofe and licentious, 
The following are fome of the beft lines in it. 











¢ You taught me what it was to bea man, 
And baffled all my royal father’s plan. 
His modeft manners and parental care 
Bade me fufpeé th’ allurements of the fair ; 
Taught me tothink no happinefs in life 
Until permitted by his will a wife. _ 
Domettic comfort trueI faw at home, 
Nor could th’ example more completely come. 
But when I faw you walk the fcenic itage, 
His voice no more was,dread, nor counfel fage, 
Your gait, your look with fafcinating {kill 
Led me a captive ’gainft my fenfe and will. 
My mind rememb’red what before was told, 
But withes then were young and leffons old, 
In vain my Governor had caft a frown ; 

. Towin the Fair, I’d even {purn a crown, 
No cares of empire fhall my-foul perplex 
Unlefs I’ve liberty throughout the fex,’ 
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The reader will fee, by this fhort quotation, that the author 
of the Epiftle, whatévér talents he may have for abufe and de- 
famation, is a very contemptible poet; and happy it is for fo- 
ciety in general, and every individual in it, tha: a malevolent 
writer, who manifefts fuch ftrong inclination to do mifchief, 
fhould thus miferably fail in the execution. 


The Fatal Kifs, a Poem. ato. 25.6d. Baldwin, 


Thefe verfes, filling no lefs than feven and forty quarto 
pages, were written (as we are informed in the title to them) 
by a beautiful.and unfortunate young lady; ‘ the fingular and 
melanchoiy circumftances of .whofe life may, perhaps, be one 
day oifered to the public, to the confufion and difgrace of one 
whofe fortune and rank would not have power to fhield him 
from the cenfure and deteitation of every one who has true prin-. 
ciples of honow: and humanity.’ 

The performance before us feems to be the genuine pro- 
duction of the lady herfelf, who tells a melancholy ftory of her 
having been feduced and ruined, under promife of marriage, 
by a-handfome young man, who afterwards deferted' her, and 
mairied another. We cannot read thefe lines without feeling 
for the diitrefs of the unhappy writer, and execrating the 
guilty cauie of it, The circumftances notwithftanding are too 
common, and the practice of fuch crimes too frequent, to 
cominand attention. Thefe verfes therefore will be read by 
few, and admired by fewer ftill, as the poetry, we are for 
to fay, is but indifferent, which our readers will be convinced 
of by the following fhort quotation. The lady tells us, at the 
beginning of the poem, that fhe faw a beautiful young man 
aflleep, and took the opportunity (which was rather imprudent 
to fteal a kifs, the fatal caufe, as it afterwards ree 3 of ' 
her calamities. This circumftance the thus defcribes ; 


‘ Now, ftooping o’er his glowing cheek, 
A nearer, dearer view I feek, 
His dimpled chin, which did bewray 
A neft, where Love himfelf might lay, 
As {weet he flumber’d, feem’d to reft 
Upon his white, and ample cheft, 
His ruby lips, a ftraw afunder, 
Utter’d fuch foft, fuch perfum’d breath, 
That ev’n a wonder 
It feem’d, fuch fweetnefs liv’d beneath 
The cope of heav’n! while all around 
The balmy dew that waits on fleep, 
* When youth is fane, and wealth is found, 
His temples, and his chin did fteep, 
O! how I felt my bofom warm ! 
And where wou’d be the wond’rous harm, 
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I foftly whifper’d to my foul, 
If the dear blifs, 

Of one {weet kifs, Li 

My longing lips, delighted ftole ?? 
There is very little in this, nor indeed in any part of the 
at that can lay claim to our approbation; and if the 
ife of the lady, the publication of which is hinted in the title- 
page, contains nothing more fingular, interefting, and im- 
portant than thefe verdes, no good can poflibly be anfwered by 

ats appearance. 


The Eviad: @ Burlefque Poem. de Two Cantos. 40. 25. 6d- 
Almon. 


The author calls this, in his title-page, a durle/que poem; 2 
gore. proper name for it would perhaps have been Scripture -bur- 
defqued, as three parts of it are employed in turning into ri- 
dicule the fall of Adam, as related in the Book of Genefis. 
‘This’ fubje& ‘has afforded ample matter to the puny wits of 
‘every age; we are not furprifed, therefore, to find it treated 
an\the fame ‘ludicrous and indecent manner by the hallow pre- 
tenders -to humour and pleafantry in ourown. How well our 
' “facetious poet has performed his tafk, and with what pretty 
«onceits of his own he has interlarded the ftory, will appear 
from the following paflages. Speaking of Adam and Eve’s 
amanner of fpending their time, (which, no doubt, he muft be 
‘well acquainted with) he fays, . 


¢ — when with amorous toying tir’d, 
If, chance, too bad the weather was 

For work, Eve, focial foul, defir’d 
Her hub to take a chearful glafs. 


; ¢ Which Adam fcarcely e’er refufed ; 
, _ And, as ftrong drinks encourage chat, 
If not too maudlin grown, he ufed 
To réad her te€tures on *“what’s what,’ 


¢ Oft-times his converfation turn’d 
On phyfico-theology : 

New wonders daily were difcern*d 

i By Adam’s philofophick eye, 

¢ But Eve to higher knowlege foar’d ; 
To metaphyficks ; things abftrufe, 

And fpeculative fhe explored ;— 
Ev’n ‘* angels” properties, and ufe. 


¢ She wonder’d ‘* how they paffed their nights; 
Whether they flept; what fex they were; 

If qualified for love’s delights ; 
And if they coupled in the air ?’’ 


All this is undoubtedly extremely fmart and ingenious !— 
‘The author afterwards makes Eve call her hufband dear Ades; 
tiethy and 
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and talks very familiarly of her ferme orneé, hot-boujes, foup- 
fantee, calafbes, umbrellas, love-powders, &c. He then informs us 
that when Eve cam@ to the forbidden tree, 


‘ Pippins a dozen at leaft the ate.’ 
and that after this the devil 
‘ Caught the frail one in his arms.’ 


Eve perfuades Adam to partake of her crime ; and, - 


‘ In proof of, what he call’d his love, 
A pippin down his throat he cramm’d ; 

‘* Thus,—thus, (faid he) my love I prove; | 
For thy dear fake, I will be damn’d.” 


All this qur author, we doubt not, looks upon as fheer wit, 
fine humour, and excellent poetry: and there may, for aught 
we know, be readers, efpeciallyin this debauched metropolis, 
who will take pleafure in perufingfuch dull, obfcene, and dete- 
ftable nonfenfe ; for, asthe great Boileau long fince obferved, 


Un fot trouve toujours un plus fot qui l’admire, 


The Traitor. A Poetical Rhapfody. 4to. 25.6d. Bewe | 


This poem is a fevere perfonal attack on the great Ame- 
rican Dottor, appointed by his countrymen as the moft 
capable perfon they could employ to negotiate the bufinefs 
of rebellion at the foot of the Gallic throne, The profe ih- 
troduction to this little piece is fenfible and well-written. The 
verfes, though penned with a fufficient degree of afperity, 
have not any very diftinguifhed poetical merit to recommend 
them, being rather diffafe and defcriptive, than elegant or 
pointed. ‘The beft part of this performance (as it happens . 
fometimes in larger works) is merely epifodical, and fuch as 
might have been inferted, at leaft with an equal degree of 
propriety, in any other poem, as in that before us, It relates 
the well-known old account of Achilles in. petticoats, as  dif- 
covered by Ulyffes, and tells the ftory in a more eafy and .na- 
tural manner than any which we remember to have met with: 
we fhall therefore lay it before our readers. - . 


‘ The young Achilles, as old tales relate, 
. The menac’d victim of prophetic fate, 
Was, by a parent’s anxious care, array’d 
In the foft femblante of a blooming maid : 
The diftaff’s toils th’ unconfcious youth employ, 
The future bane of Hector and of Troy. 
Thus, pleas’d and happy ’mid the female train, 
Greece feeks his faving aid, but feeks in vain: 
No fearch can find him, no enquiring eyes 
Can fee the hero through the fair difguife ; 
Till the fhrewd Greek, impell’d by tedfaft hat 
‘Po royal Prjam and the Trojan flate, : 
| Difguis’d, 
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Difguis’d, and in a merchant’s garb array’d, 
Unfolds, with tempting fkill, the glitt’ring trade, | 
Before the palace-gate—The eager fair 

To the gay mart, with flutt’ring hafte, repair : 
Some o’er their brows the bright tiara hold, 

Rich with the di’monds blaze, and pictur’d gold ; 
While other’s clafp the bracelet on the arm, 
Pieas’d with the hue that aids the fnowy charm: 
Thefe bind the zone, thofe eye the bending plume, 
Expand the robe, or fcent the rich perfume : 
While, carelefs of the fhow, th’ unconfcious boy 
Views the gay fcene, nor fhares the common joy. 
_ But,’ when the dazzling armour was difplay’d 
i To the keen afpec& of the feeming maid, 

Her alter’d cheeks a deeper crimfon wear, 

And her quitk grafp poffefs’d the pointed fpear: 
Soon the rough plumage nodded on her crett, 
find golden plates protect her ardent breatt : 

She feiz’d the flaming fword with martial grace, 
And all the hero fparkled in her face: 

Her alter’d form, within the polifh’d fhield. 
Welt pleas’d the faw, and panted for the field. 
— The hero known, a maiden now no more, 

He fought, with eager hafte, the Trojan fhore ; 
‘There view’d the tented field, with martial Pride 
Perch’d on his creft, and Terror at his fide ; 

In all the rage of war fapremely fhone, 
-Determin’d Ilion’s fate, and found his own.’ 


This is well written. The reft of the Poetical Rhapfody is 
but indifferent. 


Seleé? Portions: of Scripture, and remarkable Occurrences, verfified 
for the Inftruition and Entertainment of younger Minds. By 
Thomas Gibbons, D.D. t2mo. 15. Buckland. , 


This performance by Dr. Gibbons feems to be written with 
a very good intention, viz. that of impreffing divine truths on 
the minds of young perfons, and fixing them there. We much 
doubt, however, whether this end can be anfwered by it, as 
the poetry is to the laft degree low, vulgar, and contemptible. 
Amongtt other moral leflons verfified by this ingenious gen- 
tleman, we meet with the old ftory of the boy’s biting off his 
mother’s ear at the gallows, where he tells us he was 

. doom’d in a few days to die, : 
. Sufpended by the neck on high : 

The morning came: the fherif’s train, 
The conftables of office vain, 
The cart his body to convey, 

‘The coffin to inclofe his clay, 
The gazing crowd, the tolling bell, 

_ Hangman and cord his fate foretel. 
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As he drew near the place of death, 
In fobs and fighs he Pest hie breath, 
Now wrung his hands, now beat his breaft, 
His foul immeafurably dittreft : 
Arriving there he caft his eye 

Upon his mother flanding by ; 

He afk’d to fpeak a word with her ; 
Leave was obtain’d without demur ; 
He clapt his mouth upon her ear, 
And, while fhe lift’ned what to hear, 
Infix’d his teeth, and bit it through.’ 


How the getting by heart fuch /uff as this can make young 
men and women wifer or better, we cannot readily conceive = 
and as to the portions of Holy Writ turned into verfe, or ra- 
ther burlefqued, by our author; with all due deference to 
this gentleman’s abilities, we muft be of opinion, that the 
reader’s time would be much better employed in confulting the 
original, and ftudying the Scriptures themfelves. 


DR A M.-A.T 1:0 


The Siege of Sinope. A Tragedy. As it is afted at the Theatree 
Royal in Covent-Garden. By Mrs. Brooke. 8v0. 15. 64. 
Cadell. : 


The reputation of this author in the republic of letters led 
ws to expect a tragedy of merit; and our expectations have nog 
been difappointed. | : 

The fable is well conduéted. Simplicity, unity, and intereft 
are happily blended. The plan exhibits one important event, 
to which the incidents naturally contribute. 

The charaéters neither approach ‘ the faultlefs monfter which 
the world ne’er faw ;’ nor are painted in thofe deep fhades of 
atrocious wickednefs, which are equally remote from nature. 
Thofe of Pharnaces and Athridates are well drawn, and 
‘properly contrafted. 'That.of Thamyris is elaborately finifhed, 
and placed in a variety of ftriking fituations. 

The ftyle is harmonious and natural, equally remeved from 
profaic infipidity, and poetical bombaft. The fentiments are 
adapted to the characters, and are calculated to infpire the 
reader with the love of public and private virtue. But the 
principal merit of this piece is, its immediate application 
to the paffions. It is written to the heart, and cannot fail 
of affecting every one, who has not outlived the better emo- 
tions of the foul, or facrificed them at the Gothic altar of bur- 
lefque. 

The firft idea of the fable, and the greater part of the tomb- 
{cene in the third act; owe their origin to the' Italian opera of 
Parnace ; but the condutt of the play is totally different. The 
Italian opera- writers have generally in view the cee of their 
anceftors; and the foreign. kings and heroes, introduced in 
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their fcenes, ferve merely to fill the train of fome Roman ge- 
neral, whofe haughty mandate, like the intervention of the 
gods, fpares the author’s pains, and unravels the  cataftrophe 
at once. . . 

The author of the Siege of Sinope has given another turn to 
| the fable, not lefs confonaht to the truth of hiftery, than to the 
-genuine fpirit of the drama. She has, to ufe her own words in 

the Preface, ‘ endeavoured to reftore Pharnaces'to the dignity of 
royalty; to reprefent him a patriot, hero, king, the defender 
and father of his people ; not an abject dependent on the haugh- 
ty caprice, the tyrdannic infolence of the Romans.’ 

« As wedo not-wifh to anticipate the curiofity of the public, we 
fhall give no extracts, which indeed convey very imperfeét ideas. 
of'dramatice merit, but recommend the tragedy itfelf to the pe- 
rofalof our readers, 

In this’ review we have probably given a more flattering ac- 
count of our author’s performance, than fome faftidious or fple- 
netic readers may think it deferves. They may perhaps difco-' 
ver fome defeéts, fome blemifhes, or fome improprieties, either 
in the ftyle, or in the conduét of the fable. - But we do not pre- 
tend to-affert, ‘that the author is invulnerable in every part ; 
we do not propofe her work as a pattern of perfection. We 
exhibit the picture in the moft favourable light, and leave to 
others the malignant pleafure of defacing its beauties, or of 
placing it in 2 gloomy and ‘difadvantageous view. 


Be es ee oe ee ey 


Polygamy indefenfible. Two Sermons preached at Nantwich, occa- 

 poned by.a'late Pamphlet, entitled, **'Thelyphthora”’ Toavhich 

is prefixed a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Madan. By Jolin Smith, 
iA, Be 8v0. 15. Hoge. 


The author of this difcourfe pays Mr M. fome extraordinary 
compliments on his ‘ eminent fervices’ in~defence of religion, 
and his ‘ godly zeal’ in maintaining the. ‘ peculiar doétrines’ 
of the Gofpel. But he laments, that a Chriftian minifter fhould 
be fo e-fooled by Satan, as towrite'fuch a book as Thelyph- 
thora. As he had heard it much talked of in different compa- 
nies, he endeavours to guard the good people of Nantwich 
apainit its pernicious influence. For this purpofe he fhews, 
<‘that polygamy is contrary to the laws of God and man; - 
that its confequences are dreadful, and ruinous to fociety ; and 
that ts the bounden duty of every Chrifttan to abhor, 
oppofe, and reject fuch a licentious and damnable doctrine.’ 

* This difcourfe is written ina plain, homely ftyle. The au- ° 
thor feems to be one of thofe divines, who are called go/pel 
preachers. 

Remarks on Polygamy, Sc. in Anfwer tothe Rev. Mr. M—d—n's 

Thelyphthora. By Thomas Wills, 4.B. 8vo. 2s. Baldwin. 

“This author has taken a wider fcope, in his anfwer to The- 
lyphthora, than any writer that hs yetappeared.. He has at- 
. tended 
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tended Mr. M. through the greateft part of his performance, 
ahd very properly ‘refuted fome of his* fallacious arguments in 
defence of polygamy. : 
“That a chaplain of Lady Huntingdon fhould oppofe one ‘of 
the moft illuftrious minifters of ‘ tlte Methodiftical difpenfation;? 
isa fingular phenomenon ;) and is either a proof, ‘that the fen- 
timents of the-faints are altered, or that the fenior.of the Lo 
is a Lack/lider. The world is not unacquainted with the nottur- 
nal meetings, the love feafts, and the mysteries which were ence 
confidered as an effential part of Methodifm. And bifhop Laving- 
ton informs us,* that a famous methodi{t-teacher at Salifbury, 
publifhed atreatife in favour of polygamy, in which he con- 
demns the defenders of the matrimonial contra& betweén ‘one 
and one, ** as weak, and wicked men, traitors to God, guilty 
of egregious folly and falfhood, and the moft horrible delafion, 
that the devil and his emiflaries can propagate.” 
_ <The mantle of this reverend paftor has been taken up bythe 
author of Thelyphthora. 


_ An Effay on the Chara&er of Methodifin. So. 1s. Cadell. 


Some animadverfions on the doétrine of original fin, and . 
other Calviniftic or Methodiftical notions, in the fermons of 
thie late Archbifhop Secker, and Dr. Ogden. 


Charity the Bond of Perfection. A Sermon, preached at Oxford, 
Nov. 16, 1780, o2 the Re-eftabli/bment of a Chriftian Charch of 
Protefiant Diffenters. By Daniel Turner, M. 4. 80. 6d. 
Buckland. 


This difcourfe was occafioned by the re-eftablifhment of 2 
congregation of Proteftant diffenters at Oxford. ‘The preacher, 
in a fhort and’ plain exhortation, inculeates on his auditors the 
duty of Chriftian charity, inits utmoftextent, from thefe words 
of St. Paul, ‘* Above all thefe things, put on charity, which 
is'the bond of perfettnefs.” Col. ili. 14. 


The good Chriftian happy in Death. A Sermon preached at New- 
bury, May 28, 1780., On the Death of Dr. John Gollety 
By David James, 8d0.. 6d. Johnfon. 

The former part of this difeourfe is a’pra@tical commént on 
thefe words of St. John, Rev. xiv. 13- ‘* T heard a voice from 
heaven, faying unto me, Bleffed are the dead,” &c. The latter 
part is a fhort account of the Life and Charaéter of Dr. Colet. 


A fhort view of the Tenets of Tritheifis, Sabellians, Trinitarians, 
and Socinians, 2d Edition, with Improvements, and an Appendix 


on the Worfoip of Jefas Chrift. « 8v0. 15. 62. Johnfon. 


This treatife was firft publifhed in 1778. ‘The author’s de- 
fign is to affift the unlearned in forming a general idea‘of the 
principal opinions concerning the Trinity, and of the'dificul- 
ries-attending the controverfy; and to promoté candor and cha- 
tity among thofe, who differ in their fentiments on. this fubject. 





~* Enthof of Meth. p. 2. p. 118. ed. 1754. 
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T'o this edition the author has fubjoined an Appendix, on the 
worthip of Chrift; not only to give a general view of the fubjeét, 
but to promote moderation among Chriftians of different opi- 
nions concerning it.—A ufeful tract, very properly calculated 
to anfwer thefe excellent purpofes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Account of the taking the Ratt and Weft-India Fleet, under the 
Convoy of the Ramilies, Thetis, aad Southampton, ox the gth 
of Auguft, 1780. 8vo. 15. Bew. | 
We find from an Advertifement prefixed, that the {mall pro- 

fit which may arife from this production, is to be applied to- 
wards bringing the author of it (who has been, in a variety of 
inftances, unfortunate, and who has now loft all his little pro- 
perty) home to his native country. We fincerely with his honef 
expedient may be attended with fuccefs; and that on his arri- 
val he may beable to avail himfelf farther, by an equally 
faithful narrative of fome occurrence more fortunate to the na- 
tion than the capture of thofe fleets. 
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‘ Yo. the Critical Reviewers. 

IN the account of Mr. Sheele’s Treatife on Airand Fire, inferte 
ed in your Review for November laft, I met the following obfervas 
tion on Mr. Kirwan’s notes on the above treatife. ‘ We cannot but 
remark as very extraordinary, that the author, when treating of 
heat, has not once mentioned the name of Dr, Irvine of Glafgow, 
to whom the world is indebted for the eftablifhed theory on that fub- 
jest ; and that Mr. Kirwan feems alfo to transfer to Dr. Crawford 
this and other difcoveries, to which, whatever merit we allow to that 
gentleman, he certainly has not any pretenfions.’ As, upon the ftriét- 
eft enquiry, I cannot find that Dr. Irvine has ever publithed a word 
on the fubjeét, nor that any other writer has taken notice of his | 
difcoveries (but Dr. Crawford and Dr. Dugud Lefly, who, in the few 
lines that relate to him, quotes nothing that Mr. Kirwan had occa~ 
fion to mention in his notes); and as I know that Mr. Kirwan has 
never been in Scotland, where poffibly he might hear moré of his 

difcoveries ; I fhould have been much furpriied if he had coupled 
his name with thofe of Dr. Black and Dr. Crawford, whofe fyitems 
have been publifhed at large. I do not know of any eftablifhed 
fyftem of fire, if by that word a /yftem ne Ms 3 received be meant 3 
but, if there were any, the world furely could not owe it toa per- 
fon who never publithed a word. Mr. Kirwan afcribes no difcoveries 
to Dr. Crawford but thefe which he publifhed as his, without con- 
tradiction, ever fince their publication: and I think the fcrupulous 
attention with which Mr. Kirwan quotes the authors of each parti- 
cular he had occafion to mention, fhould fecure him from an impu- 
tation of partiality. lam, &c, 


The MS. Difcourfe on the 15th Chapter of St. Matthew will be 
delivered by the Publifher to the Author, as the Reviewers never 
give their opinions on unpublifhed writings, 

Clerus is perfe€tly right-—T be Editors ot this Review never coun- 
tenanced Publications of an immoral tendency,—Care fhall be taken, 
for the future, to exclude fuch offenfive Advertifements, 
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